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BOOK I. 



SURVEY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 



PART L 

Enumeration of Britidi Blessing!* 

The delightful land of our nativity 
has attractions which no other can 
possess ; and deserves as great a por- 
tion of our attention as we can bestow 
on it without neglecting other coun- 
tries. These islands have claims to 
our regard because they are " the land 
we live in," and comprehend our 
dearest connexions j and \>ee^\3iafc *^^ 
contain advantages and ^Ae^^vJ^%^ "^^^ 
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would be sought for in vain elsewhere, 
except in America. It cannot be re- 
peated too often that the latter coun« 
try is, at present, almost unrivalled 
even by Great Britain ; and promises 
to become, at a future period, if its 
citizens should be true to themselves, 
the greatest and the happiest that has 
ever existed since the world began. 

To us^ however, the British Isles 
are, without comparison, the most in- 
teresting. To travel in them is, in 
every respect^ pleasant. The difficul- 
ties to be met with in foreign journeys 
vanish on British ground ; and even 
difficulties, if they were to be met 
with, would scarcely be felt; such is 
the af dor which we feel in treading our 
natal soil, and in examining the ob- 
jects that present themselves to our 
view where our hearts and affec\ioiMi 
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are engaged. Difficulties ! Where are 
they, where industry, skiD, and wealth, 
have provided such conveniences for 
travelling; such accommodations and 
refreshments; such unequalled roads, 
as render even mountains no obstruc- 
tions to our progress ? 

Here, on this scene, we are indeed 
travellers at home^ and that in many 
important senses. If we were tcr quit 
our comfortable mansion, we should 
be still at home. Were we no longer 
in view of the^r«-«6fe, home would 
present itself in every direction. — Our 
own language only would be heard. — 
The men and the women have the 
same general feelings with ourselves. 
— ^We could fancy that the animals are 
British, and are disposed to address 
them, with an expectatioiv to \i^ >ml- 
derstood. — In the bouse o? ^<^NQfC\^'cw> 
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we can consider ourselves as forming 
a. part of the worshipping assembly, 
at whatever place we may tread the 
courts of the temple of God.— Every 
where, that most delightful word, li- 
berty, also, would greet our ears, the 
sound of which is pleasant, while the 
thing itself is transporting. It is worth 
living for in the most desert land ; 
while life, without it, would lose one 
of its chief attractions, though spent 
in the very abode of harmony and 
plenty. It is true — such is the effect 
of long possession on miads improperly 
trained, or warped by self-interest and 
habits of corruption — it is true, that 
Englishmen are to be found who speak 
the language of bondsmen, and main- 
tain the principles of slaves. But the 
words thai flow from the hearts and lips 
^^ the peopley generally, yjVvo Vria^V^vl 
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the territories of Britain, out of the 
two Indsy are those of freedom ; and 
they, like their forefathers, would yet, 
whatever degeneracy may sometimes 
deserve to be lamented, shed their 
blood in its cause, should necessity 
require it. 

What a joyful thing it is to call such 
a country our own! But we should 
guard against any unworthy impres- 
sions which that blessing may produce. 
We ought not to despise others who 
have the misfortune to want our ad- 
vamtages. They are objects of our 
pity and compassion ; while we cannot 
repress our indignation against: those 
who, by force or fraud, withhold from 
them the just rights of humanity, and 
the means of happiness which, while 
■God bestows them^ man \^ em\^vcfiJi^^sv 
denying. No people ca\\\>^ ^^ ^" 

7 
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jects of our hatred merely because they 
are unhappy. If they should even 
shew themselves immoral, they are en- 
tided to our candor and indulgence ; 
and it should never be forgotten that 
they are immoral, probably, because 
they are first unhappy, and suffer from 
injustice and oppression. Nothing 
tends so much to render men vicious 
*as bondage and misery ; nothing pro- 
*motes virtue like liberty and ease. 
From the one arises knowledge, the 
parent of every good ; from the other, 
ignorance, the source of every evil. 

It would take up too much of our 
time and distract our attention to de- 
scribe any incidents of the journeys 
which we shaU undertake when visiting 
different districts of Great Britain and 
Ireland. They are» in reality, per- 
'Armed on these maps tha\. ^xe 
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played before us in this comfortable 
room. It is of little consequence how 
we may perform them. If they were 
real tours, the facility of conveyance 
is such, that it might almost be as^ 
serted that they are accomplished by 
putting on a wishing-cap with &iry 
power, with which we are no soonei 
equipped, than we find ourselves at 
the place which it is our desire to sur- 
vey. When our peregrinations are per- 
formed in our method, without stirring 
from home, magic would not more 
effectually serve ais than we can serve 
ourselves. London is the point of de** 
parture. Where we shall be, in a mo^ 
ment) will soon' appear^ 
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* PART II. 

Ftogress tbrongb Ireland, from Dublini by the 
«outh and west, round to Carrickfergus. 

Having mounted on the wooden horse, 
<doMd our eyes, and turned the peg 
that 6ets us at liberty to range through 
the dcieS) here we are in Dublin, the 
<!Bpital of Ireland. lil a short time we 
ihall pay our respects to several places 
nf the island with the same quickness 
ttid facility. 

Dublin is t^ally A very fine city. 
We might almost fancy ourselves in 
London, were it ti6t for instances of 
want of neatness that occur, in the 
people and in the houses, which do 
not strike us so glaringly in the Eng- 
£!sfA metropoUa. We now aad then^ 
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however, see displays of greater 8plen« 
dor and grandeur than London pre- 
sents. As we must not make a long 
stay, we will only name the Castle, St* 
Patrick's Cathedral, the College, the 
Bank formerly the Parliament House, 
St« Stephen's Green, where the Tes^ 
timonial to the Duke of Wellington is 
about to be erected, and the Phcenix 
Park, belonging to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant or the government, as remarkable 
objects in this ci^. We may add the 
Four Courts, Nelson^s Pillar, the Cus- 
tom House, and the Exchange. The^ 
Bay is magnificent, though the river 
Lifl^^ is diminutive and muddy. The 
Bay of Dublin may almost vie with 
the Bay of Naples. The country, 
especially towards the county of Wick- 
low, on the south, i% \^«ai6&^^ ^;:^^ 
even romantic. 

B 2 
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The people, though now and then 
without shoes and stockings, and often 
miserably clothed, yet seem '^ so gay 
and happy, that, as we can plainly dis- 
cern, they are a different race from 
^he English, who are more sober and 
thoughtful, and enjoy their happiness 
with less appearance of life and heart 
engaged in the enjoyment. t— These 
people are: Catholics, at least in great 
numbers, and a line of distinction 
seems to be drawn between the Catho- 
lics and Protestants. You distinctly 
see in them the governors and the go- 
verned. Even their societies are se- 
parate. 

Of those in elevated rank, though 
^n all other respects equal, the Catho- 
lic ladies have an air of finery, not to 
say tawdriness, that is less observable 
^ the same sex of the Protesiaxvt tvmxv^^ 
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however disrtinguished by party. The 
latter seem to be more English, while 
the former are more French. The 
gentlemen have a less marked difier- 
ence. But those of the Catholic com- 
munion have a certain gaitS du cctuTy 
a spirk of gladness, that tiieir breth- 
ren, or rather masters, do not possess. 
In dress, the former have a certain 
degree of incongruousness, or want of 
unifimmty, — such as fine silk stodc- 
ings with a fitded hat or a threadbare 
coat,*^tiiat the latter do not so often 
exhibit) titiougb something of the same 
nature mow and then occurs among all, 
at least more than in London. It is 
an indication of inferior refinement, 
whidh attends moderately to propriety 
and fitshion ; though when this atten- 
tion is carried to excess, \1l mdk.^^^ %. 
mutf ij/refioement of mo^^ ^^^3iRrc%- 

» s 
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tion» under which head all false taste 
must be classed. 

The population of Ireland may be 
about four millions and a half, of whom 
one third are supposed to be Protest- . 
ants of one denomination or other. 
Some have stated the inhabitants of 
Ireland much higher, and contended 
that they do not fall short of six mil- 
lions. This would be a surprising 
&ct, but is probably an exaggeration. 
—The Presbyterians of the Church of 
Scotland form nearly one half of the 
Protestant inhabitants, without in- 
eluding other Dissenters of various 
descriptions.— From one sixth to one 
tenth of the whole population may be 
of the Church of England, which is 
the established faith. — This is as curi- 
ous a circumstance as can well be met 
• 

with in any country with respect to 
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religion. The minority has the govern- 
ment in Church and State. 

From this has arisea an effect thai 
ought not to excite much wonder, 
when we reflect on human nature. The 
governing party, being weak, is harsli 
and severe towards the governed in 
exact proportion to its weakness. 
Where the ruling power is conscious 
of its strength, it conducts itself with 
generosity and indulgence. On the 
contrary, when it feels its own feeble- 
ness, as in Ireland, and is jealous o1 
competition, it becomes suspiciouSj 
surly, and oppressive. 

It is highly probable, had the re- 
ligion of the generality of the people 
been the established one, and had the 
affiurs of the government been undei 
their management; or, — what wouW 
b^ve been still bettetv-Av^ "^^ 
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been no establi^ed religion j or^at least, 
no difference made between religious 
parties; that Ireland would have been 
fkr more flourishing than it is, more 
enlightened, more free, more happy, 
more cordial with England, and more 
useful to the parent Mate. Ireland 
is wortli all our other possessions 
united; and it would be far wiser 
policy to attend to her interest and 
prosperity, than to make any foreign 
conquests, ^however splendid.^ — Let us 
ntver forget this most interesting 
country, but feel ever aKve to what- 
ever may contribute to its improve- 
ment and well being. 

From DubHn we may ramble to the 

second inty in the island, which is 

Corik, situated on its east^n extremity. 

The commercial conn^rion between 

Chttaadibe west coast of EngM^ t$ 
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considerable. It lies near the raouth of 
the river Lee, which is an inconsider- 
able stream. As beef is cheaper in 
Ireland than in England, owing to the 
prodigious numbers of cattle Avhich 
are reared and fattened there, and the 
very small quantity of meat which the 
poor inhabitants can afS>rd to consume, 
our ships are often victualled in its 
harbors, — and especially at Cork, — 
before they set off on their voyages to 
the West Indies and elsewhere. Great 
quantities of beef, and hides, and tal- 
low, are also shipped off from thence to 
Great Britaiuj for which they receive 
manufactured goods in return. All 
this proves very advantageous to both 
Islands, and seems to shew, among 
other things, how necessary they are 
to each other. 

Waterford is inferior m«a.^ \.^^^i«-^ 
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but is equally flourishing^ and carries 
on a similar trade. — The same may be 
said of Wexford and Kinsale.— From 
St. David's Head in Pembrokeshire to 
Wexford is one of the shortest passages 
between the sister Islands. Those^ 
howev^y who wish to land at Dublin, 
should embark at Holy Head, in the 
Isle of Anglesea, North Wales. To go 
by the shortest passage, that can be 
found, we should proceed to Port Pa- 

• trick, in Scotland, and cross to Donag*- 
liadee or Carrickfergus. 

You see the Isle of Man almost in 
tiie middle of- the Irish sea. The 
Manksmen speak a language of their 
own, have their own constitution and 
laws, and live happily under them. 
That island was once held in sovereignty 
hy the Dukes of Athol, who have trans- 

J^rred it to the Crovm of TS»t\g\2civ^. 
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At Dublin we were in the province of 
Leinster, which is one of the four into 
which Ireland is divided. — Waterford^ 
Cork, and Kinsale, are in Munster, 
another of those Provinces. — The num^ 
her of inlets of the sea that continually 
present themselves in this Southern 
Part of Ireland is perhaps not equalled 
in anj other country in the world} 
and might be rendered of infinite be» 
nefit, as well as constitute the sister 
Island one of die most commerdal that 
can be imagined.--Cape Clear, or ra* 
ther, perhaps, Mizen Head, is the most 
toutherii point, of Ireland, as Fair 
Head is the most northern ; jQ:om one 
16 the other of which there are up« 
Wards of 300 miles* You may observe 
thd^ latitudes 6ti tlie Map.*^The river 
fiOiUiAoil^ which is hf^t Ox^Xff^issk. 
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Atlantic, on the west side of Mun«ter 
and on the west side of the whole 
Island. It is scarcely navigable owing 
to obstructions.-^uch is the neglect 
that arises from want of good policy 
in the government, and of knowledge 
and comfort among the inhabitants! 
In our former travels we saw the ma- 
jestic Danube of little use, because 
tyranny had its dwelling on its banks. 
The Shannon is in a similar condition, 
because here also the state of mankind 
is not such as it should be. 

The next province is Connaught, 
which lies wholly on the Atlantic, ^nd 
is among the land most to the west of 
all Europe. In the whole of these 
three provinces, the Catholic religion 
prevails ; in the two last there are few 
Protestants, so that no service is kept 
^p ia many of the parish churches for 
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want of attendants, and the minister has 
no other concern but to take his tithe. 
Connaught is a peculiarly wretched 
district, for here the genius of the 
Popish faith, and the effect of the un- 
equal laws made against its professors, 
have been peculiarly felt; and have 
produced all their consequences, as 
the whole people here experienced the 
influence of the one, or were obnoxious 
to the othen 

Here, in the bay of Killala, the 
French once landed, and put the coun- 
try into great alarm. They were few in 
number, about fourteen hundred, or 
they might have done great injury 
and created infinite trouble; for the 
wretched inhabitants were eager to join 
them. One of their generals was called 
Saiazin. He has since d«.^i^^^*^^^^s^> 
und has met the fete Nirbic\i \>S8oa&?3 '^ 
VOL. n. c 
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tends siich conduct. He is slighted 
and almost forgotten. 

Once before^ lower down this way, 
in Bantry Bay, a French force appear- 
ed* At that time, they did not land, 
and the people shewed the utmost rea* 
diness to resist them. The two seasons 
were different. At their first appear-* 
ance, the Irish were in confident hope 
of receiving many favors and privileges 
from the state. At the next time, aU 
thUBe hopte had been disappointed, and 
their minds were soured and mortified. 

By good treatment these people may 
be eCisily led. By harsh management, 
they are quickly thrown into disaflbc* 
tion, restlessness, and rebellion. They 
are good or bad as they are used well 
6r 01, and the efiect <tf treatment ia no 
where iiK>re visible. Indeed, the daaf* 
rteters of all nations axe fimiied by 
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the circumstances in which they axe 
placed. This accounts for the pecu- 
fiarities observable in the Jews, in the 
Hindoos, in the Irish, Dutch, French, 
Turics, Russians, &c. &c. 

The north of this island, the province 
of Ulster, though naturally the most 
barren and unpromi^ng, is, by fiir, the 
most important portion of the whole 
country ; and, indeed, the richest and 
most flourishing. The people of Ulster 
come from the most sober, industrious, 
and persevering stock in Europe, for 
they BXB of Scotch extraction. Never 
was the influence of good government 
and cf emancipation from priestly do* 
mimon more visiUe than in this spot* 
It deserves the study of the statesman, 
ef ihe philosopher, and of the enlight- 
ened Christian. 

c 2 
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The emigration hither from Scotland 
was encouraged by King James the 
First. The settlers were favored, af- 
terwards, because they served as a ba- 
lance against the Catholics, though 
their religion was not established by 
law. When James the Second wished 
to introduce popery and arbitrary power 
into these kingdoms, the Irish Presby- 
terians saw that, if that event took 
place, they had little mercy to expect; 
^nd, naturally, sided with the Revolu- 
tion in 1668, and with King William 
by whom it was effected. James landed 
in Ireland from France, and was, every 
where, proclaimed and received as the 
rightful king, except in Ulster. There 
he met with opposition, and the siege 
of Londonderry, maintained against 
his forces,— principally by the heroic 
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citizensy-^ one of the finest transac<- 
tions recorded in modem histoiy, and 
deserves jour attentive study. 

Soon after. King William landed 
witii a sufficient force, and completely 
defeated James at tfie battle of the 
Boyne; who abandoned his crown 
without contending for it as became a 
man of spirit and true courage. The 
Irish, however, did not submit till tfeey 
had stipulated for good conditions, 
which were readily granted, and then 
sham^lly broken ; when severe laws 
were enacted that have not, to this day, 
been all repealed, but have kept the 
country in a state of unspeakable mi- 
sery. Perhaps a severer government 
than that which has beeli exercised in' 
Ireland ever since that time, till lately, 
cannot be met with in Exxto^^^V»fi^^Afc 
df Russia, and Turkey* 

c a 
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The Scotch Presbyterians, however, 
contiDued to flourish. Their minds 
were free from the baleftil effects of the 
dominion of the priesthood, under 
which their Catholic neighbours have 
been kept in darkness and poverty; 
and all favor was shewn them, on ac- 
count of their industry and loyalty. 

The linen manufecture is the great 
soijFce of the wealth of this northern 
district. No other country can vie 
with it in this article. Flourishing 
towns have risen every where by means 
of it ; but it would detain us too long 
to set down their names. Londonderry 
and Belfast are the most considerable, 
the latter of which is rising continually 
in consequence ; and has a respectable 
Literary and Philosophical Institution, 
which does infinite honor to the taste, 
as it is a proof of the wealth, of the 
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spirited inhabitants. Such establish- 
ments, wherever they take place, are 
worthy of our admiration, and tend to 
meKorate and improve every country. 

The climate of Ireland is temperate, 
though much rain falls. The potatoe 
is much cultivated, and furnishes a 
great part of the food of the people ; 
who aresaid to live, generally,in greater 
plenty than the people of England, 
though it must be confessed that they 
content themselves with humbler fare. 
They are too fond of a liquor called 
whiskey, which is very intoxicating. 

AUj rich andpoor^ are more hosptta- 

bk than any people livings sharing cheer • 

Jtilb/y "what they have with their neijgh^ 

bourSy and with all strangers that resort 

amongst them. 

. There are no venomous animals in 
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the island, which is a very singular 
''feet ;-7— and, of the human animal, in 
Ireland, it may be said that he is the 
least venomous of his kind, though he 
is, there, and elsewhere, very irri- 
table. But he is placable, easily ma- 
naged, and not given to harbour ma- 
lice, though extremely subject to an- 
ger. It is a delightful nation ; and 
wants crAy to be made contented, and 
to receive instruction, to become the 
object of admiration and affection. 
Hie time is not distant, we hope, when 
the Irish wiD obtain every thing that 
they can reasonably wish, and, if this 
best species of union should be effected, 
Irdand will be England's right band, 
and the united worid will not be able 
to prevail against them. 
Farewell, Erin, if thou dost not pre- 
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fer the more classic appellation of 
leme and Hibernia! Farewell, land of 
hospitality! Erin go brae! 



PART m. 

Scotland; north of the Firth of Forth ; Cursory 
Viidt to the Highlands. 

We slipped into Ireland, without . let- 
ting out the secret of our route. — We 
could have gone by Bath and Bristol j 
and, at the latter place, shipped our- 
selves off on board one of the vessels 
that are continually passing thence to 
Dublin. — We might have gone forward 
to Milfordhaven, and made the passage 
in one of the packets. — We might have 
taken d 5toiighter route, ^XiXX^fc'cw^^^'^^ 
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the north ; thtowing ourselves into ai 
postchaiae or the maiUcoach, and driv** 
ing through Northampton, Corentrjr, 
Birmingham, Shrewsbury, through 
North Walesi to Holy Head, from 
which it is but a step to Dublin Bay. 
Guess who will which course was our 
choice. Fromusthey will only knowthat 
wearrived auspiciously at the Hibernian 
capital. Of our progress afterwards 
we have been more communicative. 

We leave them to guess once more 
where and how we quitted the land of 
Erin ; and how we contrived to fix 
ourselves at Glasgow in Scotland^ 
where we now make our appearance. 
To tell them whether we embarked at 
Carrickfeiigus,orat some other place, — 
whether we landed at Port Patrick and 
j>roceeded on terra firma to this place, 
made the whole paoeaige b^ «<^ 
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Bad the fSrth of Clyde, was none of 
our business. Let them puzzle them- 
selves with the mapi and set their &ncy 
to work as to the best method of pro- 
ceeding. We may have chosen rather 
the most convenient than the shortest 
or most pleasant and desirable. It is 
enough to say we have resdved to 
shew ourselves again at Glasgow. 

We have chosen this place for the 

commencement of our survey of Scot- 

landy because it is near Ireland, fiom 

which we came ; and because it is at 

the foot of the Highlaikls, which is a 

part o{ this country that merits a difr- 

jnct view*. It is pleasant also to take 

ijp our head»quarters at Glasgow, on ac- 

aunt of its being a celebrated seat of 

lining, whidi it becomes us to re- 

tdiy fcnd ia which, it is hoped^ we 
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take particular delight. The univei^ 
sity here is deservedly renowned. 

The Highlanders are a different race 
from the Lowlanders, whom we shall 
visit as we return homeward ; ' and 
they have different characters and cus- 
.toms. From Glasgow we can proceed 
to their mountains, and return when 
we shall find ourselves satisfied with 
our observations, or fatigued with our 
journey. 

Here we are amongst them, and 
hear the inhabitants speak the Gaeli<i 
language, which appears to b6 of the 
same origin with the Welsh and Irish. 
It is also called the Erse^ which seeind 
to be synonymous with Irish. They 
wear a peculiar dress, which we can^ 
not consider as convenient in this cold 
cbuiitry^ because it leaves the 1^ ex- 
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posed ; nor is it particularly becoming, 
or in a good and pleasing taste. But we 
have seen too many modes of clothing 
the body to be surprised or to be dis- 
pleased. 

However, the peculiar dress which 
we mentioned is not universal, nor in- 
deed common. The poor every where 
put up with what habiliments they can 
procure, and the inhabitants of this 
country are generally poor. The few 
rich persons among them mostly con- 
form to the fashions of England ; but 
the complete Scotch dress is to be 
found on a person of condition, now 
and then, who may retain a national 
partiality for it ; and it is in such a 
case that it appears in all its perfection 
andglbry. 

Ab in all mountainous countnes, 
these pedple are chiefly occupied about 

VOL. 11. i> 
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their sheep and cattle. Agriculture is 
little understood, and the land pro- 
duces only the less valuable species of 
corn,*— oats, rye, sometimes barley, and 
but little wheat. Very few manufac* 
tures are to be met with, and various 
causes,— especially the late practice of 
the land-owners to let out the land in 
large sheep &ims which bring them a 
higher income, — have induced the 
Highlanders to leave the country in 
great numbers, and to seek for a more 
certain and plentiful subsistence in 
America. 

There seems to be a good deal of 
knowledge diffused among the country 
people, more than might be expected 
when their poverty is considered. Th^ 
owe this to the truly laborious manner 
in which their clergy petform their Jvm^ 
6ons M pastors qf ihdr scathed Jlocks. 
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There are schools here also, as in other 
parts of Scotland, the efiects of ^hich 
are visible in the superior character of 
the Scots, who, — ^both Highlanders and 
Lowlanders, — every where distinguish 
themselves by their sagacity, industry, 
and intelligence. There is much sim- 
plicity and sincerity in the Scots of 
the Highlands, the want of which is, 
^metimes, perhaps falsely, charged on 
their brethren to the south. There is 
also more elasticity and life in the for- 
mer than in the latter, who are said to 
be " slow and sure.** 

He Highlands do not contain all 
the country north of the Frith of Forth, 
though that division is sometimes given. 
They are fer less extensive, consisting 
of the hill country to the north-west of 
Glasgow, and might almost be sepa- 
rated from the rest of Scotland by a 

D 2 
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line drawn from the Krth of Clyde to 
that of Murray. Yet Caithness and 
the Orkneys, because the Lowland lan- 
guage is spoken in them, are classed 
with the Lowlands j while the He- 
brides, or Western Isles, speak the 
Gaelic, and are therefore considered as 
a part cf^t^ Highlands. 

But there is not, properly, any exact 
division. The difference of language 
should be carefiiUy observed, for that 
forms a broad and the best distinction — 
a distinction that has subsisted through 
many hundred years. How that dif- 
ference took place we cannot stay to 
inquire. It originated in circumstances 
similar to those which obliged the 
Welsh to seek shelter in Wales, where 
they remain, to this day, a separate 
nation. 
The chief towns in the north of 
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Scotland are Inverness, Perth, St. 
AndreVs, Aberdeen, and, above all^ 
Gla^ow ; they are north o£the Firth of 
Forth, though they are not all properly 
in the Highlands. AH that can be done 
to this i^onntry is done or doing, as the 
ScoteareTemarisiaUy sagacious, diligent, 
economical, imd persevering. — ^It is 
thought that mnc^ more might be made 
of fhe fish yAAxAi abound in the seas that 
environ the eountiy except on the south 
side; and more encoittagement to that 
trade has laeen often recommended.— 
The diameful state x£ the university of 
St Andrew's seems to call aloud for re- 
jfimnation, as tts revens^es, which are 
amptft^ are represented to be applied^ 
prittcipifiy, to the su|^Nirt of sinecure 
prcrfessordnps, witich have dwtncQed 
inta provisions fat flte memfbers of one 
6r tWQ fiBodSes 'cf some Artuction*' 

D 8 
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The Highlands of. Scotland differ 
greatly from Ireland. Nature has done 
much for the latter. It has a rich soil 
and a temperate climate, with uncom- 
mon advantages for commerce, on ac- 
count of its numerous harbours. Bad 
management, however, and a system of 
religion that prevents the progress of 
mental improvement, have made its na- 
tural blessings of small avail. It is to 
be hoped that these obstructions are in 
the way of being removed by means of 
the adoption of better maxims of go- 
vernment, and the advancement Qf ge- 
neral information. 

The advantages of North-Scotland, 
from soil and climate, and, indeed, 
from every external source, are few# 
But the most has been made of them 
in the greatest number of instances ; 
and the knowledge prevailuig among 
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SO poor a peopk is an object of asto- 
nishmentyand surpasses that to be found 
among the mass of the people of Eng- 
land. 

Though there are some Catholics, 
the inhabitants are generally of the 
Church of Scotland. A considerable 
degree of enthusiasm obtains, among 
the Protestants, which is the greatest 
bar to their progress in knowledge; 
and it has of late rather increased, 
owing to a species of methodism that 
has found its way even into the esta- 
blished Church. But, as the world is, 
certainly, advancing towards higher 
d^rees of intelligence, this evil may 
be gradually removed, as civil and re- 
ligious liberty are enjoyed in Scotland ; 
and these are the chief spripgs of all 
human perfection. 

OQ.tlwW«5t of Scotland are nume- 
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Tons islands, called the Hebrides, or 
Western Isles, wbere the people subsist 
greatly by fisliifig. — ^In the north lie 
the Orkneys, of which there are many; 
-—and, still bej^nd them, the j^ietland 
Islands form a considerable cluster. In 
all these, human beings, one woidd 
think, could scarcely support Ihern* 
fltdves; yet such is the labonbus in* 
dnstry of tJie people, that they con- 
trive to render thefr frozen retreati^ 
very useful to this country ; and such 
is the dStgence and &ithfulness of their 
pastors, that much acquaintance with 
the Scriptures and wUk the principles 
cf religion, is td be met wfth in €ttt 
Scotish Islands. Their exemplfary in- 
dustry and fiiigaBty eren render t&^ 
inhabitants of the Isles, at times, 
wealthy. Those of tbe Oricneys am 
^^^ to have, ig-enerallf, wme iKuidied 
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thousand pounds lodged in the banks 
of Edinburgh. 

Observe on the map the situation of 
the country which we have been de» 
scribing, with its dependencies ; and, 
descending from the Highlands, let us 
rjetum to Glasgow. 

This city is beautiful. — ^The build- 
ings are excellent, and even magnifi- 
cent. — The university is in the most 
flourishing condition, and learning and 
science are cultivated in it with the 
greatest success. — Manufactures and 
commerce are, in time of peace, in full 
activity j and the people, employed in 
them, are intelligent and skilful to a 
high degree. The neighbourhood of 
Glasgow partakes of the same spirit, 
and Paisley, which has risen into no- 
tice but lately, is already a place of 
considerable extent audi VcK^^'^fewssi^' 
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F^ace, that choice blessing of every 
country, which we hope will continue 
loi^ without interruption, peace alone 
wiH necessarily render this part of Scot- 
land one of the most wealthy, and im- 
portant in the United Kingdom. 

Having been so lately involved in a 
war of unexampled continuance, at 
least in our history, and of unjustifiable 
fierceness, we wake as from a dream, 
and scarcely believe that peace has 
again visited our dear country, which 
had long languished for the want of it, 
in the midst of all the blessings that 
Britons possess as their birthright. But 
it is true, that the sword no more lays 
waste the kingdoms of Europe. No- 
thing can be urged to justify the hos- 
tilities which nations so often wage 
with one another. That our insular 
dtuation protects us from the imme- 
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diate devastations that overwhelm other 
countries, is an enviable privilege, but 
is a most ungenerous excuse for easily 
contributing to the evils of others. 
But we are at peace, — at peace with 
all the world, God and our Prince be 
praised ! We will remain so, if we can 
by the exercise of the utmost prudence 
and patience. How happy then will 
brave Britain be ! How wise, and vir« 
tuous, and pro^rous ! 
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PART iV. 

^^ « . f 

Scotland) south of the Firth of Forth ; Return to 
England, from Glasgow^ through Edinburgh, 
to Berwick. 

/ 

A GOOD map shews the direction of a 
very useful canal that leads from the 
Clyde to the Forth, and unites the Port 
of Glasgow with that of Edinburgh. — 
Not far from the road, that leads from 
one of those cities to the other, are si- 
tuated several places of note in Scotish 
story, such as Stirling and Falkirk, to 
the north ; and Hamilton, Lanerk, and 
BothweU, to the south. Indeed, few 
countries present so many spots, of 
this nature, as this part of Scotland ; 
toT it was the scene of many of the in- 
temal feuds in which the iia\ioiiN<(^s en- 
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gaged^ and of the conflicts which it 
sustained with the English. We can- 
not, however, stay to record them, as 
we most hasten to Edinburgh, in our 
way to the Humber, in the stream of 
which we mean to embark for a foreign 
land. 

Edinburgh, at which we are happily 
arrived, afler our long rambles in Ire- 
land and the Highlands, is the modern 
capital of this ancient kingdom. In 
the days of Wallace and of Bruce, — 
those renowned Caledonian warriors, 
patriots, and chiefs, — ^the seat of go- 
vernment appears to have been princi- 
pally at Stirling. For some ages the 
high city of Edin has enjoyed that 
pre-eminence. It is, in inany respects, 
a magnificent place, and few can boast 
so many parts that have acquired ce- 
lebiity. 

VOL. II. ^ 
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The old city is built on a ridge, at 
the highest point of which, in the west, 
is the Castle ; and at the other extre- 
mity, or rather beyond its termination, 
in the east, stands the Royal Palace of 
Holyrood House. This ridge is just 
wide enough for the principal streot, 
called the High Street, the houses on 
each side of which are built on the de« 
clivities. Behind, on this account, 
they are extremely lofty, being some- 
times as much as seven stories high, 
while > in front, facing the street, they 
are not more than two or three.^ — On 
the south, immediately at the back of 
the houses, is a deep vale, or ravine, 
on each side of which houses are built, 
forming a low street, flamed the Cow- 
Gate, quite a contrast to that which 
we have been describing. — Over this 
ravine, bridges are built, from the High 
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Street to the hill on which the Univer- 
sity stands ; and those bridges are, so 
far, remarkable, tiiat no water runs 
under them. They are designed for 
communication between the two ele- 
vations. — On the north side, the New 
Town presents itself, which is not built 
irregularly, like the old, but is one of 
the best laid out to be met with, per- 
haps, any where j if uniform squares^ 
and streets crossing each other at right 
angles, constitute beauty.— Lowground, 
once a swamp, intervenes between the 
High Street and this New Town, and 
mounds of earth are laid across, over 
which the roads of communication 
pass. — On the north-east, at a little 
distance, is Leith, which is the harbour 
of Edinburgh, and a very active com- 
merce is there carried on, especially 
with London and the Baltic. 

E 2* 
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The University just mentioned is 
very celebrated, especially for the study 
of physic ; and a great majority of 
the practitioners in medicine, through- 
out England, take their degrees in this 
^hool. — The High School is entitled 
to great applause as a seminary for the 
Latin language, but makes no attempt 
at teaching Greek. It is said that 
there is very little knowledge of the 
latter in all the northern kingdom. — 
The society of Advocates of Edinburgh 
are an uncommonly respectable body 
of men, and possess a most valuable 
library. — The courts of law are in this 
city. They are guided by the canon 
and civil law, as well as by the law of 
the land. The severity of their sen- 
tences, in state trials, has been much 
condemned ; and, indeed, the Scotch 
judges seem to have a hardness, cold- 
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ness, and austerity, that exceed the 
general character of the nation itself, 
which is deliberate and grave. — The 
clergy are said to be eloquent j but, in 
other respects, they begin to partake, 
in the cities, of the reputation of their 
brethren in the same situations in most 
kingdoms. They are no longer pecu- 
liarly laborious and active, beyond the 
public performance of the duties of 
their functions in which they are exem- 
plary; they are censured for want of 
belief in the doctrines of the church 
to which they conform, and for devo- 
tion to the existing government under 
every change. — Causes, at least criminal 
causes, are tried in Scotland by a jury, 
but their sentence needs not to be 
imanimous. A majority acquits or 
condemns. 

The general assembly of the Church 

n 3 
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of Scotland meets at Edinburgh. De- 
puties from all the Presbyteries, — con- 
asting of ministers, and laymen called 
elders, — constitute the members of it. 
AH the affairs of the church are finally 
settled at this grand ecclesiastical coun- 
cil, which is the most illustrious of the 
kind that exists in the world. If there 
be an appeal from it, parliament, or 
the House of Lords only, can receive 
it. The assembly has, for president, 
a Lord High Commissioner, appointed 
by the King. A moderates: and secre- 
taries are chosen from its own mem- 
bers. Much eloqti^ce is displayed in 
its debates, by the- clergy, the lords, 
the gentry, and the lawyers, who may 
be appointed deputies to it. It is a 
sort of representative of their ancient 
parliament, and is said to excite much 
interest among the people, especially 
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if any important questions happen to 
come into discussion. 

This city is by no means remark- 
able for cleanliness. But amends are 
made here for every defect by the 
highly cultivated and intelligent so- 
ciety to which a person of good man- 
neri^ and information finds access. In- 
deed, the people, generally, are good 
society in many respects ; for Scotish 
knowledge is to be found here in its 
greatest perfection, though the plain 
simplicity of the country must be, of 
course, in gopd measure obliterated. 

Luxury and the love of gain corrupt 
tlie principles and manners of the in- 
habitants of great towns, and espe- 
cially of capitals. Formerly, the gaie- 
ties prevailing in London were not to- 
lerated in the Caledonian metropolis. 
It is but lately that dancing was with- 
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out some disrepute attached to it, ^nd 
a playhouse has not been long one of 
the places of amusement. But those 
days have passed away. Edinburgh is 
now gay like other places ; but it is a 
question how far it has benefited by 
the change. 

Scotch dances and music are greatly- 
and deservedly admired. It depends 
on circumstances whether these things, 
among any people, occasion a corrup- 
tion of morals. If they do, the effect 
is to be lamented, however rational 
they may be in themselves, and how- 
ever amusing. We are not advocates 
for austerity ^ we are only friends to 
virtue. 

Very few crimes, of a heinous na- 
ture, are committed in Scotland, and 
capital punishments are rare, though 
now more frequent than heretofore. 
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From some cause or other, probably 
from the excellent manners, and ad- 
vantageous influence and labors, of the 
Clergy who are worthy of all imitation 
in their professional department, fla-. 
grant vices are more uncommon, in 
this part of Great Britain, than they 
are in England or Ireland. The de- 
fect of the Scotch character is a sort 
of depth and address of intercourse, 
which .will gain advantages when not 
guarded against. This, however, is 
the report given of it, which is, proba- 
bly, exaggerated, if not false. ^ -They 
seldom place confidence, and, some- 
times at least, deserve none. 
. They speak EngUsh in this south 
part, but they are not Englishmen : 
The Highlanders more nearly approach 
that description^ The Lowland Scots 
are very valuable members of society. 
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but every where society is distrustful 
of them, as too calculating and wary^ 
too much bent on their interest, and 
too eager to pursue it, to feel much for 
others, or zealously to serve them. 
Much of this is prejudice. Their suc- 
cess is much owing to the good quali- 
ties which they possess, — as intelli- 
gence, industry, oeconomy, perseve-- 
ranee, — ^and not fo selfishness and ad- 
dress. Justice should be done them, 
while they ought also to do justice to 
themselves, by banishing every appear- 
ance bf eagerness to gain, of tenaci- 
ousness to keep, of proneness to flatter. 
With a little more openness, readiness 
of service, and sacrifice of private ad- 
vantage, their sincerity would no long- 
er be doubted, their oeconomy would 
jjo^ be inisconstrued, their disinterest- . 
Bdness would be allowed. TVvevt co\A.- 
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nesis is certainly owing greatly to tem- 
perament, their success to application, 
their wealth, acquired in other coun- 
tries, to frugality and skill. 

We esteem the Scots, without ar- 
dently loving them : We love the Irish 
by a . sort of irresistible instinct, of 
which esteem forms no predominant 
ingredient. The Scots are approved 
by our understandings : The Irish 
make their way, by force, to our affec- 
tions. It is . a . little extraordinary, 
though it is pretty certain, that the 
Scots do not seem to be warmly at- 
tached to each other; and yet, in 
every country, they, are faithful to one 
another's interest, and never lose sight 
of it. On the contrary, the Irish are 
extravagantly attached to every coun- 
tryman whom they meet, and display 

^us of the greatest muXu^X^ioxi^^^ 
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but they neglect to prove their attach- 
ment by substantial services. The 
English seem to blend the good quali- 
ties of both, and may be both esteemed 
atid loved. At the same time, they 
have tKe vices of both nations, and are 
further advanced in corruption than 
either. 

On tlie whole, among the three na- 
tions, thb Scots are the most estimable 
and meritorious, for intelligence and for 
virtue as a people. At least they are 
more free from vices and gross igno- 
ratice, should it be allowed that they 
do not exhibit so many indivi- 
.dual instances of heroic merit and 
superlative attainments, as the English. 
Between them and the Irish, there can 
beno competition,astoworth of general 
character or quantity of general iniR>r- 
matton, Yei, probably,, the Irish chai- 
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racter is more in progress towards im- 
provement and perfection than that of 
either of the sister nations. 

Our observations on Edinburgh have 
comprehended nearly all that we have 
to say of the Lowland Scots. — ^They 
sure most skilful manufacturers, and 
kave every requisite for proficiency in 
that source of individual wealth and 
national prosperity. — Without excep- 
tion, they are the best gardeners to be 
found, and their merit is acknowledged; 
for they are employed in that capacity 
through South Britain. — The farmers 
of the Lothians, and, generally, of the 
Southern shires, are first rate, not yield- 
ing to those of Northumberland and 
Norfolk. Their superiors are to be 
found in Flanders only, where nature 
seems to have received every assistance 
till she can effect no more. 

VOE. II. ¥ 
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Quitting Edinburgh, we reflect oi 
our sojourn with satisfaction, thougl 
we cannot help remembering that i 
hds been rather dull and unamusing 
Other countries have given us highei 
spirits J few, however, have afibrdec 
us more information. Oh the othe: 
side of the Tweed is England. Bu 
we will make a short stay before wc 
reenter it, at Berwick, on the frontier 
though not belonging exclusively U 
either Kingdom. 
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PART V. 

England; Journey froip Berwick-upon-Tweed 

to HuU. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed has a peculiar 
jurisdiction, independent of England 
and Scotland, though subject to the* 
King, and under the control of the 
laws and statutes of our legislature, in 
which it is regularly represented by 
its members of Parliament. In the 
wars which formerly raged between 
the two countries, it often changed 
sides. It was, however, an append- 
age of the realm of England before 
the union of the two Kingdoms, and 
the Church of England is established 
in it. — The trade of Berwick is con- 
siderable, though not very distinguish- 

¥ 2 
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ed. There is a small district that is 

under the government of its magis- 
trates, whose power is sufficient for 
maintaining order, though not for ex- 
ercising tyranny and oppression. — A 
natural son of James the Second had 
his title from this place; and the Duke 
o£ Berwick became one of the most 
illustrious characters of his time, as a 
military commander. 

Between England and Scotland, 
which seem to be intended for mutual 
union, there are no natural and dis- 
tinct limits,- — such as a great river or 
a chain of mountains, — the Tweed 
separates them, a little way, on the 
east, and the Solway Firth on the 
west. In all the space between, the 
line of demarcation consists of such 
bounds as custom has established, in 
the same manner nearly as parishes 
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are divided. — The manners, laws^ and 
religion, are different on the two 
sides. — The old laws of the Scots 
were secured to them at the Unions 
which took place in the reign of Queen 
Anne. — ^Their church is Presbyterial, 
while that of England is Episcopal. 
In the former, the Clergy are all of 
equal rank ; in the latter there are 
gradations from a simple deacon to an 
archbishop. — Generally speaking, the 
constitutions of both countries are 
founded essentially on liberty, civil 
and religious ; though there are great 
imperfections in them, which will not 
stand the test of cool and philoso- 
phical examination. However, it may, 
with reason, be expected that im- 
provement will advance, in the afiairs 
of government, in proportion to the 
advance of knowledge in the world, 
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which is gaining ground rapidly, though 
gradually, in every art and every 
science. 

Our next stage is to Newcastle 
upon Tyne. — Once more we are trU" 
veiling at home^ in more senses than 
one. In this part of our progress, 
the scene which we survey is home ; 
we are again in England, the country 
of our birth, whose interest clings to 
our hearts, and warms within us the 
blood of life. It is a land deserving 
of our affectionate attachment, for it 
is a land of liberty, for which it is 
worth while to live. From it spring 
wealth, and knowledge, and enjoy- 
ment. Here also " our best friends 
and kindred dwell,'' for* whose sake 
men resolve to remain even in deserts, 
and under the iron sceptre of feroci- 
ous despotism, as in Russia and in 
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Tarkey. Home to all is sweet. How 
sweet to us, when England is that 
home! 

Not far to the west is the city of 
Carlisle, the capital of a Bishopric, 
rendered illustrious by one of its late 
Diocesaiis, "Dr. Law, the father of the 
late Bishop of Eiphin in Ireland, — 
a son worthy of such a sire, — and 
the Either also of Lord Ellenborough, 
better known for some years past, in 
England, as Lord Chief Justice of the 
King*s Bench. 
, Northumberland, in which we are 
journeying, is one of the best culti- 
vated counties of South Britain; 
and is a proof that a soil, not pecu- 
liarly fertile, will amply repay for dili- 
gent tillage. 

Newcastle upon Tyne is famous for 
its coals, which are perhaps the most 
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efiectual source of the wealth of this 
natiojti. ' Take this fiiel in every point 
of view, its importance is discover- 
able. — The conveyance of it by water 
educates and employs a large number 
of seamen, who form our chief de- 
fence.— Jt warms our houses, for 
which purpose wood could not be pro- 
cured in sufficient quantities. — ^But its 
grand influence on our national pros- 
perity arises from its enabling us to 
heat those tremendous furnaces and 
steam engines, which smelt our iron 
and copper ores, and , supply such 
powers to our machines as enable us 
to carry on works, that could scarce- 
ly be supported by all the woods of 
Europe. Other nations that do not 
employ coals for these purposes dis- 
play the energies of children only in 
comparison with the English. After 
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eouaierating all the advantages which ^ 
this Island enjoys with respect to 
mafiu&ctures, on which its prosperity 
so much depends, we come to our 
coals, at last, as the foundation of 
them. We may roundly say that they 
are the source of the wealth of Great 
Britaio. 

The people of Newcastle possess a 
great deal of spirit, and are very con- 
spicuous for their readiness to adopt 
usefiil inventions and improvements. 
There is even a considerable portion 
of science and talent to be found here. 
They have a philosophical society, 
and several of its members rank high 
as inquiring and intelligent men. Bew- 
ick, whose wooden cuts are so ad- 
mirable, was a native of this place ; 
and few places can boast a greater 
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honor than to have given birth to so 
ingenious an artist. 

But we must quit the comfortable 
fires of this town, as the spring is far 
advanced, and we have much to see, 
we trust, before the end of the year. 

Sunderland, through which we pass 
on our way to Durham, has nearly 
the same character as Newcastle, 
though it is not so respectable a place 
on many accounts. — ^Durham is a 
Bishopric, and one of the richest in 
the kingdom. — York is the see of an 
Archbishop, who is Metropolitan of 
England, as the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury is of all England. The min- 
ster, or Cathedral, is reckoned very 
fine and magnificent, and one of the 
grandest and best specimens of what 
is called Gothic Architecture. — York- 
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shire is^ the largest county in Great 
l^ritain, and eminent for its woollen 
and other manufactures. — Hull is a 
place of great commerce, with Lon- 
don, Germany, the Baltic, and the 
North sea. This is the end of our 
British peregrination. 

Three kingdoms, now united, and, 
called the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, have passed 
under our review. Oil and wine are 
not produced in them ; but they are 
productive of articles of every kind, 
with which we can purchase all things, 
necessary to convenience and comfort, 
of the growth of other countries. In 
these happy regions, men think it 
worth while to use industry, in order 
to gain a comfortable subsistence and 
even riches j for they know that they 
^ possess the firuit of their labor. 
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They acquire knowledge and skill also 
for the safne purpose, as they enable 
them to secure prosperity. Where 
despotism prevails, as it does more or 
less in almost eveiy country in Europe, 
there are not the same hopes. Energy 
fails where the produce c£ industry is 
at the will of a tyrant. 

« 

No wonder, therefore, that poverty 
and ignorance are spread over Por- 
tugal, and Spain, and Turkey, and 
Russia, and the German States. In 
XQOst of them a religious tyranny also 
obtains an extensive sway, which aids 
to cripple the exertions of the miser- 
able people. In our islands, with some 
inperfections, a love of liberty is dif- 
fused, which has procured to us the 
filing itsel£ The general example 
lessens, the imfiuence of liie religious 
igmirance idiai unbapply overshadows 
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the Catholics and Fanatics among our 
fellow- citizens. And the time is not, 
perhaps, distant, when emulation shall 
have effected a change for the better 
in the state of knowledge among all ; 
-*— when Ireland shall raise her head 
and show her front without a blush; — 
when the British dominions shall con^ 
tain no inhabitant who shall be found 
without a ** fowl in his pot,** without 
a Bible in his house, and without abi- 
lity to read " what is the perfect and 
acceptable will of God.** 

As individuals, we should not rest 
satisfied with our attainments, as long 
as any thing remains to be learnt ; as 
long as any thing wants improvement. 
The greater our acquirements are, the 
greater is our capacity to add to them, 
and the greater our ardor should be for 
further progress. Unless this were the 
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case, our time and attention would be 
misspent in pursuing these pleasant 
voyages and journeys. In like man- 
ner, nations should go forward in the 
path of knowledge, and virtue, and 
happiness, without a pause. Their 
diligence should be quickened by their 
success. Britain, becatcse it prospers, 
should strive to be still more prosper- 
ous ; and more enlightened because it 
is already sq. Such are our wishes in 
its behalf. 



BOOK 11. 



VOYAGE TO THE BALTIC AND 
NORTH SEA. 



PART I. 

Frcmi the Hutnber, by Iceland, to Drontheim in 

Norway. 

Whether we have found it necessary 
to quit Hull and make a hasty journey 
to London to visit our friends and bid 
them farewell, before our northern ex- 
pedition, we are not obliged to tell. 
The quickness and certainty of the 
post may have induced us to be con- 
tent with that conveyance of oxis. 
thoughts to them. If i\, \»a:^ \i^ xsx^^- 

G a 
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that we should have rendered our Tour 
more complete by pursuing it to the 
spot at which it began, we will only 
beg our censurers to do as we have 
done ; for, in " sober sadness,'* they 
have it in their power to travel with 
the same conveniences. Take the map, 
gentle friends, and go over what ground 
you please, and suryey every house, 
village, and town, from Hull to Lon- 
don ; or, if you think that still better, 
from Pentland Firth to the Scilly Isles. 
Should you then not be tired, cross 
the kingdom in any direction, from 
Great Yarmouth to St. Bride's Bay, or 
from Cockermouth to Dover Cliff. We 
have furnished you with an example of 
travelling at home, on which you may 
improve to any extent. We merely 
trace the outiines of a plan, be it your 
task or your pleasure to fill them. 
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A vessel being ready, bound to 
Drontheim, in Norway, we gladly avail 
ourselves of the opportunity to prose- 
cute our intention of seeing the prin- 
cipal kingdoms of Europe. This town, 
Hull,— watered by the wide stream of 
the Humber, formed by the junction 
of many rivers, and the influx of the 
sea, — ^puts us in mind of that inflexible 
patriot, Andrew Marvel. He was long 
the representative in parliament of 
Kingston-upon-Hull ; served his coun-* 
try with the most incorrupt fidelity; 
and, by hi^ talents and his wit^ check- 
ed the att^mptfil ctf* the wicked and li- 
centious court of Charles the Second 
on the liberties and religion of the peo- 
ple. This excellent citizen was the 
last member of parliament that was 
supported by a salary from his consti- 
tuents, according to llie excellent prac- 

oa 
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tice of ancient times* When he was 
sounded on the subject of taking, from 
the court, some favor, — if he would 
change sides, and give his vote for the 
measures of government,— he resisted 
every solicitation. When his tempter 
expressed surprise that so poor a man 
should refuse what would set him at 
his ease, he denied that he was poor ; 
for he had a slhoulder of mutton hot for 
his dinner one day^ and the remains of 
it cold the next. Such are the m^i that 
we need in order to secure and improve 
our liberties, and to promote our ad- 
vancement in knowfec^ and prosper 
rity! 

After falling down the Humber a lit- 
tle to the south of east, by Sunk Island, 
we arrive at the British Ocean on turn- 
ing Spurn Head. Here the same sen- 
sations overtake us which we fdit, on 
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leaving the Thames, on our voyage to 
Constantinople. Although many ships 
frequent the Humber, and give a lively 
idea of British commerce, which per- 
vades even our distant harbours, yet, 
the superiority of the scene which the 
Thamies {Hresented is undoubted. How- 
ever, now that we are at sea, the same 
ideas crowd on our minds. We leave 
our native soil, and cannot help regret- 
ting our absence fix>m a spot so dear ; 
especially while it is in view, and its 
hills ar^ hourly diminishing to our sight. 
In this sea,* the herring is found in 
great abundance, which seldom ven- 
tures, on this side of the island, further 
than Oreat Yarmouth, in Norfolk^ 
Great quantities of the fish which find 
their way to the London market, are 
taken between this coast and Holland^ 
especially the crab and the lobster. 
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Our own island, the Orkneys, and 
the Shetland Isles, continue on our left 
hand, as we proceed up the German or 
British Ocean, till we come opposite 
to fiergen, the capital of Norway. In 
a higher latitude, the islands of Faro 
may be distinctly seen on the map ; 
and, considerably further to the north- 
west, Iceland is situated. 

These last are subject to the crown 
of Denmark, which rules over them 
with paternal tenderness and solicitude. 
It is delightful to reflect on the wisdom 
and humanity of the government of 
Denmark towards its dependencies, 
which is repaid by the most ardent de- 
votion and loyalty. The personal cha- 
racter of the present king of Denmark 
is an illustrious exception to that of 
most of the Princes of Europe. The 
honor and interest of his country seem 
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to be th^ grand points to which he di- 
rects his mind. These he has never 
sacrificed but when compelled by the 
most flagitious and wanton violence 
which superior force has exercised to» 
wards him. He has now reigned, as 
Prince Regent and King, for near thir- 
ty years, and, in all that time, he has 
preserved the attachment of his subjects 
undiminished. 

No nation in Europe has flourished 
more, during that time, under such 
natural disadvantages ; they arise from 
a northern situation and no very grate- 
ful soil. The King is absolute, but he 
has always increased, rather than dimi- 
nished, the privileges of his people ; 
and the benignity of his ^way has l^ft 
them little to regret. Here, tlie citi- 
zens have enjoyed most of the blessings 
of liberty without the name j while, in 
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some other countries, as Hungary and 
'^parts of Switzerland, they have pos- 
sessed, the name, without much of the 
thing, or of the advantages which it 
ought to produce. But we shall have 
other oppoitunities of speaking of the 
king and* kingdom of Denmark when 
we apprioach them more nearly. We 
oould not resist our inclination to pay 
them our respects in passing by them* 
Iceland has many customs peculiar 
to itself, which we cannot stay to men- 
tion. It appears from history to have 
been formerly a celebrated seat of learn- 
ing. At this day, the people have an 
acquaintance with religion and the 
Scriptures that is truly surprising, and 
speaks highly to the credit of the pas- 
tors, who are most exemplary in the 
activity and intelligence with which 
thej discharge . their duties. An Ice-- 
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lander woidd put to shame many a 
Christian of more favored regions, 
where the clergy live on the fat of the 
land. It would do some good if visits 
to such people as t|;iese were more fre- 
quent. 

Mount Hecla in this island is a great 
natural curiosity. It is a volcano, and 
one of the most i&mous in the world« 
—The ground in many places seems to 
rest on subterranean fire, as numerous 
springs are found which spout up to a 
great height, and are at a heat suffi- 
cient to boil animal atid vegetable sub- 
stances. 

In this sea the whale is frequently to 
be met with, and the most fabulous 
stories are told of sea-serpents, and 
crakens that are as large as islands, 
and similar monsters. Not the lea3t 
credit is' to be given to such tales. 
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which were invented by cmft, or fen- 
ded by the weakest credulity. 

But we must turn our ship about, 
and steer our course to Drontheim, 
which is the place of our present des- 
tination. If it be asked how we came 
to deviate so far to the west and north, 
our answer is, that so it seemed good 
to us.— We wished to visit Iceland and 
Mount Hecla, from which we yet see 
the smoke issuing in large volumes. — 
We found it $s easy to sail on our maps 
in this direction as any other j nor have 
we felt any change of climate, though 
tiie cold is sensibly greater here than 
in England. It is indeed the begin- 
ning of summer, and tiie atmosphere 
of our room renders every season and 
every climate alike to us.-*-But, to 
eon^s^ the* trath, Iceland is a most in- 
teresting part of the Danish dotninionsy 

8 
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and deserved a visit. On a less inviting 
occasion we cannot turn aside to sur- 
vey islands and small spots; But we 
seldom see any like this that would re- 
pay our curiosity. 



PART II. 

Rapid View of the North; Norway; Run, by 
Bei^geDy to the Sound. 

D&ONTHEi^ is the only town of conse- 
quence in the north of Norway. Froc^ 
this station we may tajie a hasty survey 
of the highest regions of Europe, where 
the cold maintaixis perpetual dominion. 
Above the city at which we are quar- 
tered is Finmark} and ))eyond that 
{^plandy divided into DMU^h^Sw^^^"^ 
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and Russian. — In about sixty-eight de- 
^ees north latitude, among some is* 
lands on the Lapland coast, there is a 
remarkable whirlpool, called Maal- 
stroom, which possesses a tremendous 
power of drawing into its vortex the 
largest ships, which are crushed to 
pieces in it without a possibility of 
escaping. The very idea is dreadful, 
and we dare not sufier our minds to 
dwell, for a moment, on the sensations 
of the mariners that may feel their ves- 
sel within the influence of such irre- 
sistible destruction, ready to be absorb- 
ed by it, without remedy! 

In part of this country, there is no 
sight of the sun for weeks and months 
in the winter j on the contrary, in 
summer, it never sets for as long a pe- 
riod. The cause of these appearances 
>z>n Will understand when you have 
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some insight into the nature of the 
solar system 9 as it is called. They 
are produced by the oblique position 
of the earth with respect to its course 
round the sun. — Providence has, how- 
ever, made some amends to the inha- 
bitants of northern regions for the want 
of the rays of, the great luminary; as 
the reflection of the Aurora Borealis 
on the snow is such, as to enable them 
to pursue their fishing and other occu- 
pations during their long nights ; and 
the heavens are almost constantly se- 
rene and cloudless in that season. 

The most northern point of £urop€) 
is in Danish Lapland. Cape North is, 
on that account, worthy of recollec- 
tion.— -After doubling it, on the frozen 
ocean, we arrive at the White Sea 
running into Russian Lapland. — On 
the eastern side of this sea, stands thd 
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eity of Archangel, which has a very 
flourishing commerce, little to be ex- 
pected in so dreary a region. 

This rapid view of the countries 
lying towards the Pole, finishes our 
outline of the continent of Europe. 
In former voyages we traced its bounds 
from Britain, round the Mediterranean, 
to the sea of Asoph, sending forward 
out fency from thence, by the Wolga, 
and the Ural Mountains, to Nova 
Sembla. In this voyage, with a little 
assistance from our imagination, we. 
have sailed from the same Britain^ 
by Germany, Denmark, and Norway, 
to the Northern Ocean, in which that 
Nova Sembla is situated. We now 
recall our ideas from these lands of 
frost, and return to our post at Dron- 
theim. 

The sea in this neighbourhood seems 
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to be the native place of the finny 
tribe. — Herrings are here in shoals, 
and proceed hence, towards the end 
of summer, on excursions to the Baltic, 
the Orkneys, Ireland, and England, 
where they are caught in great num- 
bers. — The pilchard also takes the 
same direction, and meets with the 
same fate. 

The birds of Norway are equally 
worthy of remark; the principal of 
which are the alk, or awk, the eagle, 
and the eider duck, of which your' 
natural history will furnish a particular 
description. 

Many animals are almost peculiar 
to these cold countries, of which the 
names only can be here given, and 
they will be those of the most conspi- 
cuous. We must not forget the rein- 
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deer, the elk, the bear, the wolf, th6 
lynx, the beaver, the glutton, the er- 
mine, and the martin. The defect in 
our description of these also must be 
supplied by your book of natural his- 
tory.' 

The mountains of Norway are re- 
markable for their extent and eleva- 
tion.. An immense ridge of them,, 
vying witii the Alps and Pyrenees, runs 
&om north to south, continually sepa- 
rating Norway from Sweden. They 
are sometimes called Daarfield, and 
one of the highest elevations has the 
name of Jjbfrefield, and is erroneously 
considered one of th« most lofty in 
Europe. Norway is universally moun- 
tainous ; bkit most of its mountains are 
covered with wood, — ^principally the 
fir,— which constitutes the chief wealth 
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of the country ; as the timber is eXp 
ported in vast quantities to other na- 
tions, without being exhausted. 

The peofie are poor in the extreme, 
but such is the considerate and pa- 
ternal government of Denmark over 
them that they are contented, and 
enjoy many important privileges. — 
The clergy are intelligent, and instil 
knowledge into their flocks with un- 
wearied care. — The established reli- 
^on is Lutheran, which much resem- 
bles ours. 

A more interesting nation scarcely 
exists, for innocence and simplicity j 
for unceasing labour, which the bar- 
r<6nn6S8 of their soil renders necessary ; 
for poverty and contentment j for loy* . 
alty to their sovereign ; and attach* 
ment to their country. They have a 
good deal of intercourse with Eqgland, 
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and love and esteem our countrymen, 
who have generally behaved to them 
with true Christi9.n friendliness and 
brotherly feeling. The value of this 
territory is inconsiderable, and it would 
be cruelty to disturb its peaceful and 
humble state. In the midst of cold 
and numerous privations, the Norwe- 
gians are said to be long-lived, though 
famine, especially in time of war, 
makes dreadful ravages among them. 

The travellers cannot, in this place, 
help the sigh that arises from their 
hearts, when they remark, that their 
hope for the tranquillity of Norway, 
under the paternal sway of the J^pg^ 
of Denmark, was scarcely expressed 
before they heard of its transfer, by 
force, to the Swedes. Oh! it is a 
most mournful event : — to be delivered 
up to those/ whom they have never 
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liked, and to lose the protection of the 
monarch whom they loved and re- 
vered! Such was the will of the great 
powers of Europe, What would you 
say. Englishmen, if these powers 
should and could force you under the 
dominion of France ? 

The Norwegians fought gallantly 
for their rights and independence. 
But what could they do? It was a 
contest of the weak with the powerful; 
of the lamb with a lion \ of the infant 
with the giant. They have submitted ; 
with bleeding hearts ; and every gene- 
rous person and nation will pity them. 
We hope, we earnestly pray, that some 
event will occur that shall yet set them 
free, and tend to heal the wounds in- 
flicted on their patriotic and virtuous 
feelings, 
s Lucy. If I could wish you to be a 
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soldier^ Charles, it should be to %ht 
for poor Norway. I could find it in 
my heart to turn Amazon in the cause 
of that distressed country. 

Charles. I feel for them as much as 
you do ; and, if I could be of service 
to them, would cheerfully undertake 
much. But we can only hope and 
wish. May something yet render 
Norway independent and happy ! 

The Norwegian coast is defended 
from the pressure of the Atlantic by 
reefs of almost perpendicular rocks, 
and islands, with frequent intervals 
which admit the passage of ships. 
Among these, a miserable set of peo- 
ple are employed, supporting an ex- 
istence of incredible penury by fishing, 
and by exploring the cliffs for the 
nests of birds which lay their eggs 
among the rocks. 
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Norway was rendered illustrious in 
the twelfth century by Saxo-Gram- 
maticus, who wrote the history of his 
country in a pure Latin style, when 
learning was at the lowest ebb in all 
other states of Europe. In former 
times, the people of Norway must 
have possessed great power, especially 
naval power; as they made frequent 
descents on England, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; and obtained a permanent 
settlement in Normandy, in France, 
which is, to this day, called after 
them, and which gave to England its 
present race of monarchs. 

Although Bergen furnishes but few 
subjects of observation, we should be 
wanting in laudable curiosity ff, in our 
voyage, w;e neglect to visit the capita 
of the kingdom. Here resided the 
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ancient princes, of whom the last tha 
held a court among this people seem 
to have been Margaret, the Semirami 
of the North ; who united in her owi 
person the three crowns of Denmark 
Norway, and Sweden, by what wa 
called the union of Calmar. 

The other principal cities of thi 
land are Christiana, Konigsburg, Chris 
tidnsand,. Fredericstadt, and Frederic 
shah Charles the Xllth of Swedei 
attempted to conquer the country, ani 
with that intention laid siege to the las 
of these places. He was killed in th 
attempt by a cannon ball whil^ visitiu] 
the trenches, a just reward of hi 
unjust enterprise, though it was pre 
bably done by treachery. The Noi 
Jivegians have an unconquerable avei 
8i9^ to the Swedes, who have alwa} 
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proved troublesome neighbours 
tbem, while they are firmly attach 
to their rightful sovereigns ; a proof 
the justice and benignity of their sws 
"What must be their rage and morti 
cation now that the Swedes, by i 
arbitrary will of foreign sovereigi 
are made their lords and masters ! L 
us hope that this will not last long. 

We stop not to tell how we madg t 
passage from Drontheim to Bergc 
nor how we have found our way then 
to theCategate, which is the entnfnce 
the Baltic sea^ We are, however, m 
arrived at the extremity of Norwi 
and proceeding towards the 8bmi 
which separates Zealand in Denmai 
'-Km which stands the Capital, Cope 
hagen,-^from the Kingdom of Swede 
Ships by sea, and carriages by lu 
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are always at our service^ We travel, 
on our plan, without finding any. in* 
convenience and difficulty, from land 
or sea, or from any weather. 



PART III. 

Observations on Sweden and Denmark. 

At our entrance into the Baltic, we 
are between Denmark and the two 
northern realms of Norway and Swe- 
den, formerly called Scandinavia. — 
A principal portion of the Danish ter- 
ritory lies in Germany, consisting of 
Holstein, Sleswick, and Jutland. This 
was anciently called Chersonesus Cim-^ 
brica. — The rest of Denmark is situat- 
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ed in several Islands, principally at 
the mouth of this s,ea, of which the 
chief is Zealand, which holds the Me- 
tropolis of the whole Kingdom. — In 
the Sound, which is commanded by 
the castle of Elsineur, it is usual to 
pay a tribute, under the name of Sound 
dues, to the King of Denmark. This 
narrow channel is sometimes frozen? 
over, and armies have passed, from 
Sweden to Denmark and from Denmark 
to Sweden, on the ice, when there has 
been a war between the two countries. 

■ 

Of Sweden we have not much to 
say, as it is a power usually unfriendly 
to England and amicable towards 
France; and, on that account, not 
particularly interesting to the inhabit 
tants of Great Britain. — The events 
wbiph cannot well be passed ov^r are» 

J2 
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the recovery of Swedish independence 
under GustavuS Vasa from Christian 
the Second of Denmark, who pos- 
sessed the sovereignty, and exercised 
it with unheard of cruelty.— Next 
must be recorded the glorious name of 
Gustavus Adolphus, who became the 
Head of the Protestants of Europe, 
and was the greatest general of his 
time, always victorious. The war in 
which his military talents were dis- 
played lasted in all thirty y^ars, and 
was ended by the Treaty of West- 
phalia. He himself fell in the battle 
of Lutzen, in the arms of victory.— 
Lastly, must be mentioned the reduc- 
tion of Sweden, from a free condition 
into absolute subjection to the crown, 
by a late king, who afterwards fell by 
the hand of one of the nobles, who as* 
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saaiinated him. We can visit scarcely 
any land in which such inroads are not 
made on the rights of mankind ! 

The religion of Sweden, like that 
of Denmark, is Lutheran, with hardly 
the shadow of religious liberty. In 
this respect, and in many others, it is 
behind most of the Protestant states of 
Europe. — The Swedes are said to be 
brave in the field, though they have 
had of late but few opportunities of 
displaying their courage. 

They have dangerous neighbours in 
the Russians, who have despoiled them, 
at various periods, under the most un- 
just pretexts, of several of their best, 
provinces. Even the ground, on which. 
St Petersburg stands, was but lately 
the property of Sweden. At no' dis- 
tant period^ the country beyond the 

I 3 
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Baltic will, probably, be wholly under 
the dominion of the Czars* 

Denmark seems to be the natural 
ally of England, to which it bears, evi- 
dently, much good will. — The mo- 
narchs are very nearly related, good 
Frederic VI. being sister's son to good 
George III* — The vicinity of the two 
kingdoms, and their mutual interests, 
concur to cement a solid union of af- 
fection between them. — ^The spirit of 
equity which has been at all timei^ 
displayed by the present monarch of 
that country, — who may be denomi- 
nated the truest patriot that has blest 
any country, — and the exemplary moral 
and religious character of the Danes, 
render their alliance with us truly de- 
sirable. 
' Intrigue and stsite policy hsfve pre-^ 
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ysftiled, at the court of Copenhagen, 
in a &r less d^ree, of late years, than 
at that of Stockholm, where a laxity 
of principle and carelessness of reli- 
gion appear to have ruled; probably 
originating in its long continued con- 
nexion with the court of Versailles. 
The Danes are more wealthy than the 
Norwegians, and, in time of peace, 
have been unusually prosperous for a 
loing periodj* ^ 
. The government is absolute, as we 
hate already observed. A century and 
a half ago, the people, groaning under 
their vassalage to the nobles who 
boasted of their oWn freedom, unhap- 
pily conferred on the ICing unlimited 
power, in the hope of finding him a 
powerful protector. Their expectation 
Was not disappointed; for the Danish 
monarchs have been generally kind to 
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their isubjects, and the present sove^ 
reign has been the father of hh people. 
It is to be lamented that so just and 
so intelligent a Prince does not rise to 
the iieal elevation of mind that should 
induce him to bestow liberty on his 
country, and place his native, land on a 
footing similar to that of England* It 
would be graceful of him, and it is what 
he owes to the dignity of which he has 
so often proved himself capable. His . 
memory, it is true, will be revered for 
what he has done. But if he were to do 
this, he would be idolized while living, 
and almost adored when dead. 

The Danes are more distinguished 
for. probity than for talents, for indus- 
try than for enterprise. They are re- 
spectable, but not conspicuous for sci- 
ence and literature. Few small states 
have made themselves of more conse- 
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quence, not by displaying their energy, 
but by husbanding their resources. 
They do no discredit to their ances- 
tors, for they are, at this day, skilful 
and brave seamen. 

The productions of this country are 
similar to those of the north of Ger- 
many ; the cattle of Holstein are ra- 
ther in repute. Cx)mmerce is pursued 
successfully ; for the requisite industry, 
frugality, and principle, are employed 
in the pursuit. 

But we must not be stopped too 
long in contemplating these two rival 
nations, aiid at the entrance into the 
Baltic Sea. We shall pay no Sound 
dues, nor respect the fortress of Elsi- 
neur ; but take leave to move on our 
way at our own good pleasure. 
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PART IV. 

Glance at North Germany, from Shipboard in 

the Baltic. 

Shall we, or shall we not, call at 
some of the towns on the German side 
of this sea ? For, as to the other side, 
our resolution is formed.— We have 
not disturbed Copenhagen by paying 
it a visit. The more frigid climate of 
Stockholm will scarcely induce us to 
be ceremonious towards it.-— But shall 
we look at Lubeck, which is a Hanse 
and free town of the empire ? Are 
there any objects that merit our exa- 
mination at Wismar, at Rostock, or 
at Stralsund ? For commerce, they 
have a considerable degree of repu- 
tation. In other respects, we cannot 
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proriiise ourselves much information 
or amusement in Mecklenburg or Po- 
merania. 

In this part of Germany the land is 
not rich, nor are there any great riverSf 
which might deserve survey. We will 
not, therefore, land ; but we will make 
use of our privilege, as travellers at 
home, of pushing our observations to 
any extent; and view from our ship, 
BIB we traverse the Baltic, the course 
of the Elbe, regardless of obstructions 
or distance. ^ 

Hamburg is finely placed for corn- 
merce, by the Elbe with Germany, 
and by the sea with any part of the 
world. The circle of Lower Saxony, 
of which it forms a part, while it ex-* 
ceeds Westphalia in riches and in lite* 
Fary &me, is not to be compared, in 
either respect, to Upper Saxony^ espe* 
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cially the Kingdom of that name, once 
an electorate j for few districts in Eu- 
rope can vie with the latter. 

Near the Elbe from Magdeburg, a 
strong Prussian city, to the confines of 
Bohemia, there is an assemblage of ci^ 
ties and towns of the highest celebrity 
in arts and learning. Their very names 
are become classical, on account of the 
illustrious scholars and philosophers, 
whose diligence and genius have con* 
ferred immortal renown on their coun«* 
try. Dessau, and Hall, and Leipsic^ 
and Weimar, and Dresden, to which 
may be added Berlin, give a sort of 
enchantment to this part of Germany, 
and rank the kingdom of Saxony among" 
the most honourable states in the world* 
—In Lower Saxony, Hanover, and 
especially Gothingen, must not be £at^ 
gotten. There the good and respeeU 
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able monarch of Great Britain, George 
the Third, has liberally and success- 
fully patronised science and learning, 
which will be recorded with far more 
enthusiasm, than the greatest successes 
in war that have attended his reign. — 
Who has not heard of EUopstock, and 
Lessing, and Heyne, and Michaelis, 
and Eichorn, and Griesbach ? To them 
might be added numerous other Ger- 
man characters of these circles, of 
equal claims to honourable mention ; 
while the list would be too long to 
admit of insertion. 

This country, in general, and espe- 
cially Upper Saxony, must be consi-* 
dered equally deserving of celebra- 
tion, for the intelligence and industry 
which pervade it. Often has it been 
made the scene of warlike devastation. 
Never has any land been so unjustly 

VOL. u. K. 
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and injuriously treated. Yet, after tli^ 
most crael spoliations, such have been 
the activity and spirit of the Saxons, 
that, at the return of tranquillity, their 
district has constantly recovered its 
prosperity with surprising rapidity ; a 
proof of the wisdom and benignity of 
the government, and of the talents and 
energy of the people. 

The neighbouring Prussian states are 
scarcely entitled to the same eulogium. 
It is true that the advantages of na- 
ture are not equal, as the lands in 
Brandenburg and in the kingdom of 
Prussia are arid and infertile. The 
subjects have, however, other incon- 
veniencies to surmount. They have a 
far scantier portion of freedom than 
the citizens of Saxony, and live under 
an administration less equitable and 
indulgent. Prussia, being the more 
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powerful state, has looked always with 
an eye of desire on the electorate in 
its vicinity, as Austria has ever done 
on Bavaria r without any other ground 
of claim, in both cases, except the de- 
sirableness of the acquisition. But the 
weak has hitherto been protected by 
neighbouring governments against the 
strong, to the infinite advantage of the 
subjects of the court of Dresden.— 
Now, at last, however, the Saxoix 
kingdom has been dismembered, and 
Prussia has partly gained its favourite 
wish. The subject is a painful one. 
Let us hope for some happy change! 

Under every civil disadvantage, the 
Protestant districts of North Germany 
have prospered to a considerable de- 
gree. All the way to the Vistula and 
beyond it, we meet with cities of great 
name, for commerce and for inteUi- 

K 2 
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gence. They are not to be compared 
with those which we have registered ; 
but* such as Frankfort on the Oder, 
Stettin, Thorn, Dantzig, "Elbing, and 
Konigi^burg, cannot be named without 
applause. They are nurseries of know- 
ledge and of trade ; and diffuse intel- 
ligence and happiness around them. 
Peace will, we trust, soon cause them 
to laugh and sing as **in days of yore j*' 
and if they and all other people knew 
their true interest, moral and tem- 
poral, they would never exchange it for 
the miseries and devastations of war. 

For the present, our survey of this 
country must here cease. — We wiU 
finish our voyage with rapidity, by a 
hasty look at the cities and countries 
that lie still further advanced on the 
shores of the Baltic; and then under- 
take ia short journey by land in our way 
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home to England, the image of which 
is engraven on our hearts. 

While we sojourn at a distance from 
it, our minds return to the thought of 
it at everysmoment. Perhaps its bless- 
ings would more forcibly impress us 
were we, instead of travelling at home, 
really examining other nations. The 
contrast would bring them with more 
life to our bosoms. At home or abroad, 
however, we cannot forget thee, O 
England, abode of liberty and light ! 



kS 
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PART V. 

Sweep by Russia, round the Gulf of Bothnia 

to Lubeck. 

Our voyage, as we proceed further on 
the Baltic, becomes less interesting. 
The places and the people are less cul- 
tivated and enlightened. 

Memel is the last town of Prussia. — 
Mittau is the first in importance in 
what was, before its incorporation with 
Russia, called Courland. — At Riga, 
Modem Russia begins. It is the ca- 
pital ' of the province of Livonia.— 
Revel succeeds, and Narva, and Pe- 
tersburg. — All this coast once belonged 
to the Swedes, from whom it was 
wrested, about a century ago, by Peter 
the First, Czar of Muscovy. The ig- 
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norance and barbarism of the Russians 
do not yet spread over this country, 
the inhabitants of which are Pro- 
testants, and the most intelligent of 
the subjects of this empire. — Above 
the gulf of Finland is a province of 
that name, recently conquered from 
the Swedes, the total reduction of 
whose dominions under the power of 
the Russ seems to be fast approaching. 
The governors of Sweden appear to be 
making some provision for the event, 
by annexing to their territory the 
Kingdom of Norway, as a last asylum. 
They deserve disappointment. 

There is nothing to attract us into 
the gulf of Bothnia, the present boun- 
dary between the Swede and the Mus- 
covite. — An opinion which has some* 
thing grafid in it, though it is altoge<« 
th^ &blilou99 may be here noticed. li^ 
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rise in the Black Sea, from which thare 
is a constant stream to the Mediterra- 
nean, itself ever running out to the 
Atlantic, as we once observed ? — ^We 
aim at truth, and think it right to con- 
fute the errors and marvels that actual 
travellers sometimes detail to excite 
astonishment. It iis known that, ttt 
Gibraltar, there is an under current 
from the Atlantic, so that the water^ 
"which is emitted one way, is admitted 
the other. The phenomena in the 
Baltic may be accounted for by a con- 
trary supposition. 

Upsal in Sweden is a celebrated 
school of Botany and Natural History^ 
raised into fame by the modern master 
of that kind of study^ Linnaeus, whom 
a numerous throng has followed, in all 
Europe, without adding much to our 
knowledge or his discoveries.— Passing 
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by the Swedish capital without remark, 
we shall run down straight by the 
islands of Gothland, Oeland, and Born- 
holm to Lubeck^ In our way home, 
we do not mean to encounter the nar- 
row mouth of this inland sea^ nor the 
boisterous surges of the German Ocean. 
The summer is somewhat spent, but 
the roads are on that account more 
pleasant, and a journey home through 
Holland will afford us, at this season, 
some amusement. 

The limpid waters of the Baltic, un- 
disturbed by tide, have made our sum- 
mer tour delightful. The attempt to 
proceed in winter would have been im- 
possible, as this sea is then filled with 
ice« The countries also would h^ve 
been clothed in their Hyperborean 
habiliments^ and, even by the fire- side, 
the cold would have been intolerable. 
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Happily, however, we have been left 
without inconvenience ; the voyage to 
the North Sea and the Baltic terminates 
successfiiUy, and the inhabitants of 
Lubeck receive us with hospitality. 

Of monsters, we have had no tales 
to relate. Of nature, in her ungenial 
trim, we have had abundant opportu- 
nity for observation. In Europe we 
have no more such scenes to witness. — 
We have descended now among its 
more cultivated inhabitants, and, with 
a spirit of candor, shall find them not 
unsuitable for our society.— -nie festive 
regions of France and the claitoic ground 
of Italy will remain to be surveyed, 
when we shall have terminated one 
short journey through Holland to the 
'' Isle with white clifis/' 
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RETURN HOME, FROM LUBECK TO 

LONDON. 



PART I. 

Journey, through Lower Saxony and Westpha- 
lia, to Holland. 

hr this city, Lubeck, there is nothing* 
of much curiosity to detain Us longer 
than is necessary for rest apd refresh- 
ment. Some centuries ago, it was of 
£^r greater consequence, when the 
Hanse Towns formed such a powerful 
commercial confederacy as raised them 
to wealth and power that, at once, ex- 
cited the envy, and supplied the wants. 
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of the most renowned monarchs. There 
is a slow phlegmatic air about the pre- 
sent inhabitants, which gives to the 
commerce on which they depend a dull 
and uninviting form. 

We must proceed on our journey to 
the south-west from this place in a kind 
of post waggon, which is the fittest 
name for the public diligence. Post 
chaises are out of the question, unless 
a species of cart be deserving of that 
name. — ^The roads are almost impassa- 
ble in winter, and, in the finest wea- 
ther, deep and heavy beyond concep- 
tion. — To which must be added the 
unconquerable insensibility of the 
coachmen, who, with their pipes in 
their mouths, will go but one delibe- 
rate pace, in spite of every inducement 
that can be held out to them. We are 
determined to make a virtue of neces- 
yoL. II. t 
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sity^ and call patience to our aid^ as 
our only remedy. 

Hamburg would be well worth de- 
scription if time could be afforded for 
its accurate survey. — The spirit of trade 
Is all-powerful here> igind none of the 
Hanse Towns have preserved more of 
their ancient opulence. — Many of the 
public ^nd private buildings are hand- 
some and magnificent, and the city 
Sibounds with charitable institutions.. 
Of these, such as are designed for the 
support of decayed merchants are of a 
singular description. They afford al- 
jnost an enviable asylum to persons that 
h^ye &iled in business. By this means, 
]i>{inkruptcy appears but a slight evil, 
>s f9f as the individual is concerned. 
The 4isgracf^ of it is scarcely worth 
consideration on account of its fre- 
guency, Consequently, speculation is 

6l 
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no wher6 carried to a greater extent j 
and it is quite a common occurrence 
for a merchant to be, to-day, transact- 
ing the largest concerns on the ex- 
change, and, to-morrow, moving among 
the decayed fraternity. Nor is it un- 
common to see these men emerging, 
with neafly the same suddenness, into 
their former activity and consequence, 
without any sensible diminution 6f cha^ 
racter. This is pushing commercial 
privilege to a tolerable extent, and does 
not tend to elevate our opinion of thd* 
moral worth and respectability of the 
good citizens of Hamburg. For thdr 
delinquencies, whatev^ they have been, 
they were lately whippcid,by theFrencb, 
with a rod of scorpions j while their 
complaints excited tlie less compassion, 
because they were, in this Jree town, 
unmixed with zeal for liberty. The 

1.2 
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tears of the Hamburgers were princi- 
pally shed, not for the loss of freedom, 
but the loss of trade'. 

The capital of our King's Hanove- 
rian dominions is too much on our left 
hand to admit of a visit, and is said to 
present no objects Mtorth going out of 
the way in order to examine them. 
The state of the people differs little 
from that of the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring principalities, for all are 
without freedom, and subject to abso- 
lute monarchy. The personal charac- 
ter of the King, .who is Elector of Hc- 
nover, has rendered that form of go- 
vernment easy, by the mildness of its 
exercise; and comparatively conducive 
to the prosperity of the state, by the 
wisdom of its regulations. From these 
causes has succeeded a sincere attach- 
ment of the subjects to the person of 
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their fitince. It i&, howiBver, a matter 
of some surprise that theprinceaf of 1^6 
House of Bruiiswick, at the head of the 
free people of England, shoiMd neveff 
have conferred on their Gerilia» domu 
liioris the blessing of libertjf that beM 
boofi of the human race. 

Leaving Verden on our left hahd,*^ 
a little principality subje9t to George 
the Tiiird on the AUer,— -our journey 
lies through Bremen, on the Weser, 
the property of the same monarch. 
This circle of Westphalia is parcelled 
out among twenty or thirty iKfferent 
petty sovereigns, and is, in general, lin 
a state of indescribable misery. Of 
dtfjT dittD^ fi)r the bettter thefeifrb\ife 
fiC^ hope. Ther ms^hbowhobd of 
Mvigalde rivers and' of the sea^^ hoW« 
ever, ii^ ^ source of mvSm degree (A 
pA>e|p€^fy 110 stfvei^ tovms, wbtdii un* 

I. 3 
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• 

der different circumstances, would prc^ 
bably be far more flourishing. 

Meppen, on the river Ens, is the last 
town in Germany which we shall men- 
tion ; and at which we will make a lit- 
tle stay, previously to entering Hol- 
land at Coverden in the province oi 
Groningen. 



PART II. 

OThe Travellers converse. 

Conversation on Gennany, and the Gennank 

" This part of Germany may he caUed 
* the disttifet of commerce,' which will 
shew its front soon in a more decided 
character, when we arrive at the Se- 
ven United Provinces. Farther inland, 
8 
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there is but little of that fruitful source 
of wealth, and refinement, and intelli- 
gence.** 

*' What would you call th^ northern 
portion of this once potent empire V 

" Without hesitation, I would deno- 
minate it ^ the district of sand and bar- 
renness.* " 

*' That is not an inviting picture. 
Is it not, at the same time, a part of 
Germany rather distinguished for life 
and activity ?" 

" It certainly is ; and, lower down, 
in the middle of Norith Grermany, the 
barrenness ceases, while the activity 
continues to increase, to the confines 
a£>cBohemia, where, at once, it dis- 
appears. Upper Saxony, and the States 
on its confines, which seem to feel 
the influence of their vicinity to its 
intelligent and induskiiQUft inhabitants. 
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form the finest division of the whole 
country, and may be called * the dis- 
trict of manufactures, moi^als, and 
mind/ The sOutfe, nniversallyy may 
be termed ^ the district of com and 
wine, of dulness and illiteracy/ '* 

" The Westphalia hams^ ate often 
mentioned. Surely the people that 
we have seen can have few hams for 
themselves. How can they then ex- 
port them for the use of others ? — 
How miserable the dwellings are- 
whicH we noticed! — Every step tc- 
mindsr us of Irdand, and yet the cir** 
QtniMrta&ces of the two nations are 
widdy different, and their characters' 
are a world asunder.-^Th6 ptieddlood 
cannot be so grievous here as there, 
for the people are genendly Protesrt- 
ants. The advantage, wlslc^ mi&d^ 
derives from thc^ interest which P)ro*^ 
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testantism inspires, on the subject of 
religion at least, should render the 
Westphalians active, and therefore 
comparatively wealthy, although they 
do not possess civil liberty. — The Irish 
groan under the land system which 
prevails; through which estates are 
let and relet, several times, by a set 
of persons called middle men, who 
take them from the landlords, and ac- 
quire wealth by parcelling them out, 
at an extravagant price, among miser- 
able undertenants. I have not heard 
that the same takes, place in this part 
of Germany. Yet poverty is^ general, 
and the same wretched cabin holds 
the family, cows, pigs, and all the 
cattle. They seem to sleep in the 
same bed, and to feed out of the same 
trough.** 

^^ Alas! such is the case. But all 
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the circumstances which you have 
mentioned may be accounted for. 
First, their misery, which is indis- 
putable, is the necessary consequence 
of the poverty of their land; the 
feudal rights of the lords which lay 
the axe at the root of the prosperity 
of every country; the absilrd laws 
which prevail;' and the tj^anny df 
their governments. The number also 
of their princes, almost every one 
of them keeping a court with its ex- 
pensive appendages, cotnq^l into the* 
account; and though they have a 
priesthood without power, maintained 
at a small expense, so much draining 
of the life blood, by so many lords 
and princes who fasten on the consti- 
tution, cannot fail to weaken it sind 
to wear it down to the door of the 
grave. — Next, their exportation of 
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hams and other produce of the coun- 
try admits of an equally easy solu- 
tion. You say that they have but 
few for themselves. That is the very 
reason *why others eat them. A rich 
nation exports out of its abundance ; 
a poor and oppressed one exports out 
of its poverty. These wretched peo- 
ple could consume all that they raise, 
but they do notj and they mmt not; 
for they must satisfy the demands of 
their masters. To do so, they must 
pinch themselves. As the Irish ex- 
port because they cannot affi)rd to 
consume j so do the Germans of this 
country,, and for the same reason, or 
for some other that is to be found, not 
in their wealth, but in their oppres- 
sion and misery. 

Their Pi^iqces necessarily partake- 
of the poverty of their subj^ts, with*^ 
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out seeing the source of the evil, or 
without possessing magnanimity, be- 
nevolence, and talents enough to at- 
tempt to eradicate it. Or, if they 
ever make the attempt, it is by almdst 
inverting the order of nature. They 
never employ the proper and effectual 
means, which must be the emancipa- 
tion of the citizens, and the meliora- 
tion of the laws ; security to person 
and property, and the removal of all 
extortion. The consequence of the 
wretchedness of Prince and people is, 
that the latter sell themselves by in- 
listing into the armies of foreign 
potentates that will purchase them, 
ior emigrate, chiefly to America; 
while the former sell their subjects 
to other states ; which atrocious prac- 
tice they disguise under the name of 
furnishing troops in lieu of a sub- 
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sidy. This is and has been the state 
of this western part of Germany, and 
of much of the south ; and this, I 
fear, will be its condition for ages, as 
not a ray of hope seems to break in 
upon it; — unless the possibility of 
some radical and violent alteration 
may be called hope.'* 

" Although we are now on the con- 
fines of Holland, and not very near 
the spot on which the transaction 
took place, I should be glad if you 
will give concisely the mere outlines 
of the battle fought at Minden/' 

** It was won by Prince Ferdinand 
of Brunswick at the head of an army 
of Hanoverians, Prussians, and mer- 
cenary troops hired of the German 
petty princes; in conjunction with a 
most gallant English army, who con- 
tributed the most to the success of 

VOL. IL M 
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the day. The British infantry, small 
in number, bore the ,brant of the on- 
set of nearly the whole French army, 
which was superior in men to the 
whole allied force, and lately flushed 
with victory. They stood a furious 
charge of the French horse without 
flinching; but, for want of cavalry, 
when the enemy was routed, all the 
advantage of success, which might 
have been expected, could not be 
taken. Lord George Sackville, son 
of 'the Duke of Dorset, afterwards 
called Lord George Germain, did not 
bring on the horse, though command* 
ed to do so. The cause of this negli- 
gence, or rather disobedience of orders^ 
has never been properly cleared up. 
Great displeasure arose against him in 
£ngland, and King George the Se«* 
^ond shewed the utmost resentment 
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agiinst the noble lord, who was dis- 
graced on the occasion; — though he 
afterwards became secretary of state, 
and had the chief management of the 
inauspicious American war/' 

** Is not some treaty called the 
treaty of Westphalia?'* 

** Yes. By the treaty of that name 
the wars of the Popish and Protestant 
leagues wais terminated. Those wars 
were a contest of power between the 
two parties. — Nothing can be more 
incongruous than a war of religion. 
In &ct, the thing ia impossible. It is 
ibe veiy absence of religion that oin 
occasion any war under that pretence. 
Beligion wants no such protection, 
and the Christiim religion expressly 
disclaims it.-~Bat, under that pre« 
text, a very fierce contention arose in 
Horope; the Germaii £mperor being 
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the head of the league of the Catholic 
party, and Gustavus Adolphus, the 
heroic and able King of Sweden^ be-^. 
ing, for a considerable time, the head 
of the Protestants. He gained many 
important yictories over his Imperial 
Majesty *s most renowned generals, 
and died at the victorious battle of 
Lutzen in Saxony. His genius, which 
had selected and trained up most able 
counsellors and generals, survived 
him, and conducted the affairs of the 
league, with success, after his death ; 
till both parties, being tired and worn 
oiA: settled their differences by the 
treaty already mentioned. It became, 
as it were, the act of religious liberty 
in Germany ; so far as to allow of the 
established religion of the different 
parties which entered into it ; though 
it established no liberty of dissent 
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from the religion of the particular 
states, in any instance. True religi- 
ous liberty is the production of a latter 
age and of more enlightened times. — 
However, by this treaty a war was 
terminated which had lasted for nearly 
thirty years. Protestantism was re- 
cognised, and religious wars have 
never occurred since, till lately, owing 
certainly to the provisions of this pub- 
lic lam of Europe.^' 
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PART III. 

Seven United Provinces ; Character of the 

Dutch. 

To pass into Holland from Germany 
is not like passing the Rubicon, by 
w^ich act the destiny of the world 
was changed. We are not persons of 
sufficient importance to produce even 
a temporary sensation. Had we been 
actually making the journey which we 
are imagining only, such would have 
been our insignificance, at least in 
Holland j though our arrival in France 
would have given occasion to some 
bustle. We should each have been 
nothing less than Mi Lord Anglais^ 
in the hope of inducing us to spend 
our money freely. But the Dutch 
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are too busily and too lucratively en- 
gaged to pay us attention, or at least 
to be greatly concerned about us. 
What can rouse them into activity 
and life? Little, indeed, then is the 
interest excited by travellers of whom 
none can dream, who owe the com- 
pany of every people to their own 
imagination, and are the formers of 
the incidents which they relate ; of 
the nations which they describe ; and 
of the characters which they intro- 
duce. We must necessarily be in this 
predicament. — But we wish to be 
faithful painters; to draw from na- 
ture, as far as that is practicable ; and 
to preserve a strict regard to truth 
in every delineation. If we interest 
ourselves, our object is gained; and, 
in order to do so, we step wiUingly oq 
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Dutcb ground, in the province of 
Groningen. 

The United Provincea are seven, 
or rather eight in number j Gronin« 
gen, Holland, Friesland, Utrecht, 
Overissel, Guelderland, Zutphen, and 
Zealand. — The form of government 
was originally an aristocratic republic ; 
but it has lately been converted iota 
an absolute monarchy, and the Dutch 
of the present day call the change a 
deliverance. 

When they first freed themselvea 
from the despotism exercised oves 
them by the Spaniards, the i^plidty 
of the times, and the religious cha* 
racter of their governors, rendered 
the people so prosperous, ttiat they 
had most of the advantages of reai 
liberty, without strictly possessing iU 
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The absence of the thing itself, how- 
ever, produced an incredible indiffer- 
ence in them, and with it a spirit of 
selfishness and love of gain that is 
proverbial in all Europe. It was na« 
tural that they should be absorbed in 
that which did concern them, when 
they felt that they had no interest in 
the public liberty. 

Had the state conducted itself with 
severity, they might have been roused 
into activity, and might have exerted 
themselves, in order to vindicate them- 
selves into freedom. But the Dutch 
government acted usually with the 
greatest wisdom,gentleness, and equity, 
which produced a general content- 
ment; this occasioned, in the mean 
time, that torpor, and that love of gain 
to which alone the people of the United 
Provinces were stimulated to attend. 
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In process of time, this habit became 
rooted, and late events prove that no- 
thing has sufficient power to stir them 
up to energy and life. They submit 
quietly to an absolute domination, con- 
tenting themselves with keeping at a 
distance from their Prince, and suflfer- 
ing him to rule without splendor, and 
almost without the ^pendage of 9 
court. 

Another cause of the lifelessness of 
the Dutch may be mentioned, which 
seems to have a considerable influence. 

The marshy and moist state of the 
country has established a belief in the 
people, that injurious effects would be 
produced on the human constitution^ 
if it were not fortified by the use of 
spirituous liquors. To whatever cause 
it may be attributed, the inhabitants 
q£ Holland are constant smokers^ and 
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are ever applying to the bottle. No 
wonder, therefore, if they are sluggish, 
for it is impossible to retain animation 
under such a habit. — On this principle, 
together with some others that might 
be mentioned, the contrast between 
them and their neighbours, the French, 
may be accounted for. The latter are as 
temperate as the former are the con- 
trary. 

llie mild and equitable government 
ef this country adopted the wisest 
ma^ms with respect to religion. It 
was some time indeed before they 
could rise to the elevation of religious 
liberty ; and the Synod of Dort, about 
two centuries ago, condemned certain 
religious opinions with all the in&lli- 
bility of a Popish council, the conse- 
quence of which was the persecution 
of those who professed them. But 
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time operated a change of sentiments. 
Universal toleration became the law of 
the land. All nations and sects^— - 
Turks, Jews, Catholics, Protestants, — 
flocked to a country in which they 
could live without molestation. They 
brought with them a love of money, 
which was one chief motive of their 
arrival. From this source also may be 
deduced some of that devotedness to 
gain which has rendered the Nether- 
lands notorious. — Had the sanie reli- 
gi6us toleration every where prevailed, 
the Dutch would have derived hence 
no accession to their mercenary dispo- 
sition. The advantages for trade which 
they possess would have produced its 
-effects; but these would then have re- 
ceived no other aid, and their influence 
would have been, alone and unassisted, 
7e55 /powerful. 
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Tlie low situation of this country, 
which seems to have been principally 
gained from the sea, renders it unsuit- 
able . for agriculture ; and the inha- 
bitants have very wisely attended to 
the intention of nature, and have the 
lands generally in grass. From their 
dairies they make vast quantities of 
cheese, which finds its way into other 
countries, and, in considerable abun- 
dance, into England. 

They manufacture a. liquor, called 
Gin, or Hollands^ which is well known 
almost every where. The people of 
England have little less fondness for it 
than their drowsy neighbors ; and, for 
want of a supply of the article from 
the Low Countries, make one of inferior 
quality at home, which is consumed 
in London nearly as largely as porter. 
It is to be hoped that it will not pro- 
vox. II. ^ 
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duce the same inanimation here as in 
that country. 

It is incredible with what labor and 
expense the Hollanders keep out the 
sea, by large embankments. Theit 
works of this kind are stupendous, and 
exceed any thing done by the Romans 
in the same extent of land. Without 
this attention, the whole of the Seven 
Provinces would become, in time, littie 
better than a marsh. It is said that 
the Zuyder-Zee is above the level of 
the lake of Haerlem, and of much of 
the lands in that vicinity. 

The Dutch obtain their wealth from 
almost every species of commerce, and 
may be said to be properly a commer- 
cisd, and not a manufacturing people. 
Of a few tilings, their territory supplied 
more than they consume, though th^y 
J^Ve plentifully, la general they caii^ 
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DOt, by their own produce, nearly 
support themselves. Their means of 
subsistence and wealth arise from their 
gains, 'which they make by every 
species of traffic in the commodities 
of 6ther nations. — ^They haye great 
skill in sea a£&irs, and contrive to get 
money by the fisheries where the £ng« 
lish &iL They approach, for that pur- 
pose, to our coasts, and supply our 
markets with our own property, which 
we neglect to secure. 

In former times, when the infancy 
of their emancipation from the Spanish 
yoke left the Dutch in possession of 
life and spirit as well as industry, no 
nation produced so great a number of 
illustrious men in every department of 
eiccellence, ccxisidering the extent pf 
the population of. the States. Several 
Princes of the House of Orange, the 

N 2 ^ 
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De Witts, Van Tromps, and De Ruy- 
ters, were great statesmen and com- 
manders, especially by sea. Even in 
latter time, their naval officers have ge- 
nerally distinguished themselves, among 
whom may be mentioned Zoutman and 
De Winter, over the latter of whom, 
however, the English Admiral, Dun- 
can, gained an important victory, for 
which he was made a Peer of the 
Realm. 

The men of literatur6 and science, 
who once flourished here, yielded nei- 
ther in number nor celebrity to those 
of any part of Europe, though, in our 
days, the race of them seems to be al- 
most extinct. The following list, though 
exceedingly imperfect, cannot fail to 
excite emotions of profound veneration 
in the breast of every man of taste and 
Jcnovvledge that peruses it. 
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The name of Kuster is intimately 
connected with learning, althcfugh he 
might not have been himself possessed 
of profound erudition. Haerlem, of 
which he was an inhabitant, claims 
for him the honor of being the First 
Printer. Mentz disputes the honor 
in favor of John Guttemberg. We 
have no need to decide the contro* 
versy. It is a high distinction foe 
either to be able to contend on so no* 
ble a subjectj as the destinies of man- 
kind depend on the art of printing 
more than on the sword } though both 
may be made the instruments (^ delu-^ 
sion and oppression, as well aa of in- 
formation . and defence. — Erasmua of 
Rotterdam needs no eulogium. He 
was timid ^ but the liberality and polish, 
of his mind rank him far above the 
age in whicbihe lived, and will carry 
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him down the stream of time with 
honor for ever.— Grotius also was a 
kindred genius, and has done more 
than most men to free the subject of 
religion from the grossness and gloom 
in which, till his time, it had been in- 
volved.— LeTTlerc deserves mention in 
close union with him. — Grsevius, in the 
department of classical literature, is 
not quoted without the epithet of the 
learned^ which he richly deserved, if 
the esteem and admiration of Dr. 
Richard Bentley be sufficient evidence. 
— The hastiness of our journey will 
not allow us to besjow commendation 
distinctly on the following persons ; 
Puffendorff, Burmann, Boerhaave, Val- 
kenaer, Dorvillius; names that are fa- 
miliar to the world of learning. To 
complete this list, a hundred others 
should be added j and we may, proba- 
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bly, have forgotten some as deserving 
of commemoration as any of thode 
that have thus occurred to our recol* 
lection. 



PART IV. 

Observations on the Interior of Holland ; Inland 
Navigation; Commerce. 

It is scarcely necessary to describe 
how we contrive to convey ourselves 
through the countries into which 
we permit our fency to make ex- 
cursions. Our eyes and our fingers 
are our chief conductors, and our 
maps perform the. office of every ve- 
hicle. But, — if we push imagination 
a little further, and allow ourselves to 
forget that we are circumscnbed by 
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the room in which we pursue x out 
studies, and that we are not travelling 
in reality,— ^we may fairly suppose^ that 
in Holland, we have our choice of the 
land or the water for our perambu- 
lations to Amsterdam, Haerlem, Ley- 
den, the Hague, Utrecht, Rotterdam. 
Most of these provinces are inter- 
sected by canals which have been 
formed with infinite labor, and are 
kept in repair with immense expense* 
Xbey help to drain the lands, and to 
convey persons and goods in every di- 
rectian. The materials scooped out of 
their beds are formed into high em- 
lumkments, which serve for roads and 
towing paths for the horses, by which, 
tlie boats, called treckschuyts, are 
drawn^ — Neiar the great cities, the sides 
of these canals are lined with country. 
Siesits^ the grounds of which are higbljn 
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decorated, though in a trim and fan- 
tastic taste. — Trees also grow in great 
abundance, and of a large size every 
where. — The appearance of the whole 
country is, on these accounts, exceed- 
ingly singular, and such as can no 
where else be matched. 

The advantages of their inland Uli^ 
vigation to the inhabitants are incalcuU 
able. From every direction, commo- 
dities are thus forwarded at a small ex- 
pense, and with the utmost ease and 
convenience. At the same time, there 
is no want of land-carriage if travellers 
should prefer it. Indeed, the riches 
of Holland supply every thing that may 
minister to convenience or luxury. 

The cleanliness of the inhabitants is 
almost excessive, though more observ- 
able in their houses and furniture than 
in their persons. After passing through 
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ao many countries in which this is not 
considered any virtue, but, as one 
might conclude from their practice, a 
real £iult, we are struck exceedingly 
\nth Dutch neatness. We are con- 
stantly in fear lest we should soil the 
dainty floors, or disoblige the shining 
furniture in which our very faces are 
reflected* This custom is supposed to 
have originated, at first, in necessity ; 
because the damp was found to render 
every article mouldy, without consider- 
able precaution. Habit ensued, which 
some think is carried to an extreme*^ 
It is, however, an error on the right 
side, if it be an error. 

The Dutch are excessively fond of 
flowers, and especially of tulips, for 
some curious roots of which they have 
given lai^ar sums than we venture to 
record.— They are also expAt skaters. 
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and have the fiaest opportunities for 
becoming so^ because their ntitnerous 
canals 'Ore regularly frozen, every win- 
ter, for a considerable period. — As sea^ 
in§n they are inferior to none, and 

'their shippings owing to their vast 
trade and extensive colonies, may, to- 

. gether with their canals, justly give to 
Holland the appellation of a Floating 
Republic. 

Their soldiers are not praised. Hiey 
are seldom native Hollanders, but such 
mercenaries as they can pick up ; for 
their own labor is too valuable to be 
abandoned for the trade of war. But 
much of the abuse bestowed on their 
troops is mere calumnjr, arising from 
our di^ust of the love of gain which 
they too clearly exhibit. No men have 
behaved with mote coiitage and stea« 
diness^ on many occasion)), t&ftn the 
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land forces of the States General. In 
the invasion of France, during the 
years 1793 and 1794, though all Eu- 
rope rang with reproaches against them 
for want of enterprise and exertion, it 
is asserted, by good judges, that no 
part of the then allied army acquitted 
itself more honorably than the army of 
the Seven Provinces. It is a fashion 
to slander the occupiers of the region 
of frogs. 

They have their faults, and who have 
not? They have not displayed much 
ardor for liberty for more than a cen- 
tury; so that some poems on that sub- 
ject, published by Van Haaren in 1747 
in its favor, excited surprise, because 
their author was a Dutchman. But 
that surprise was misplaced, for the 
Dutch must have nearly the same feel- 
ings as others \ and where is the land 
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that does not produce men who are ad- 
vocates of freedom ? 

These people are, on the whole, 
very estimable, and have as few faults 
and as many virtues as most of their 
neighbours. Because they are in no- 
thing . brilliant they are despised. If 
virtue were a brilliant possession, it 
would be as soon sought for in Holland 
as any where. The general manners, 
with a few exceptions, are very exem- 
plary, and many who assume the right 
to censure this nation would do well 
to learn various things from them. In- 
dustry, cleanliness, frugality, justice, 
humanity, and religious regularity, are 
here in as great perfection as in any 
part of tlie world. 

We consider the continent and our 
own country with little regard to the 
partitions which have followed the de- 
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structive war which had torn them in 
pieces for more than twenty years. The 
changes that have taken place during 
that time, or are in contemplation, 
have not affected our remarks. Nature 
•has divided mankind by limits that can- 
not be removed by political arrange* 
ments. — For example — 

Norway is a country that must ever 
stand distinct from any other by its 
situation and language, however the 
force and power of neighbouring states 
may dispose of it to suit their own in- 
terests and views.— Sweden is in the 
. same predicament.-^Russia and Den- 
mark have far less decided outlines, as 
the first, in its western confines, has 
no title to the name, the people being 
<any thing but Russian ; and the last 
'may be fairly accounted a part of Ger- 
majoy, eaGeepttihite islands, which alone 
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have a proper right to the appellation, 
of Denmark. — Germany is formed for 
a country by itself, whether it may ever 
possess a German people properly enti- 
tled to the name ; or continue to be 
subject to its three hundred princes^ 
according to the arrangement which 
now seems to be in fashion. — Holland 
also, and Switzerland, are defined by 
nature, the former by its swampy situa-* 
tion, and the latter by its position on 
the side of the Alps. — The same may 
be said of France, and Spain, and Italy, 
and Greece, and Hungaiy, and Po- 
land. It is impossible to blend them 
with any other countries, whatever 
may be their political destination, whe- 
ther governing others or governed by 
them. 

Such considerations induce us to take 
all countries according to their natural 

o 2 
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limits, and to speak of them as perma- 
nently existing. No external changes 
or relations can change their rivers and 
mountains, their language, customs,^ 
and reUgiop. These remain affected 
by nothing but time, or the advance 
of knowledge and cultivation. That 
mighty engine, the sword,' is foiled by 
them ; it recoils, it is blunted, in its 
attempts to influence them. 
/ Of. war we speak only to express our 
horror of its devastations on morals, on 
mind, on man. Never yet has a pre- 
text for it been urged that can satisfy 
an understanding submissive to the au- 
thority of the Christian law. — War of 
self-defence has pleas that cannot, per- 
haps, be resisted. But such a war has 
scarcely yet occurred in the history of 
mankind. The terms want definition. 
.What is a war of self-defence ? — Be* 
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sides, recourse cannot be had, clearly, 
even to that species of warfare, unless 
a nation has no other resource. Disguise 
it as we will, war is offensive in every 
case in which it can be avoided ; and 
we can venture to say that unavoidable 
war has liever been, whatever may yet 
be. — Offensive war is murder on a large 
scale. The man lives not that will 
defend it. 

On the other hand, we speak of peace 
as that which our holy religion was de- 
signed to establish. It has its effect on 
the face of nature, and makes the fields 
" to laugh and sing." It is the parent 
of prosperity and plenty. Arts, and 
learning, and science rear up their 
modest heads, under its patronage; 
and reward that patronage by handing/ 
down its glories to the latest posterity* ' 
The numbers of the human race are 
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increased by peace. The principles 
of benevolence then are cherished. 
Man becomes the friend of his fellow 
man^ nations learn! to love one ano^ 
then • Morality and religion, which are 
our greatest consolations, and recom- 
mend, us to the favor of our merciful 
Creator, refine and elevate us into a 
fitness for eternal bliss. God preser\^e 
the peace of the world ! 



I PART V. 

. ■ . . . • ' 

Concluding Remarks on Holland; Arrival in 

England. 

, • ■ r • ■ 

We have few further observations to 
make on Holland before we quit it for 
our own beloved isle.-^There are no 
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animak here that differ materially from 
our own. The stork appears almost 
domesticated, and is not molested. — 
Capital punishments are very rare, ow- 
ing to the regular morals of the Dutch, 
and the leniency of their laws. When 
any such occur, they are said to be 
conducted with great solemnity. — The 
language is a dialect of the German, 
the former being called Low, and the 
latter High, Dutch. 
. It is surprising tliat the wisdom dis« 
played here in the government of the 
community — rendering a country abun- 
dantly rich, that is indebted for but few 
favors to nature, — has not been imitated 
by the neighbouring princes, if it were 
only for their own interest. The sam^ 
principles would produce similar ef- 
fects, as may be seen in Saxony^ where 
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the rulers are the most equitable and 
gentle, and where the people are the 
most flourishing, in all Germany. The 
benefit would eveiy where be mutual. 
Happiness would accrue to the sub- 
jects, and wealth and splendor to the 
state. 

The prosperity of Holland has al- 
ways excited envy and cupidity in the 
princes on its confines, and the Dutch 
have experienced incredible difficulties 
in maintaining their independence. 
Mistaken princes! under your rule, 
the land of your desire would soon re- 
turn to its native swamps. Your max* 
iins have not caused it to tfiri ve. Under 
your management, it would do you no 
service. It would soon become as poor 
and miserable as the wretched states 
which have so long unhappily groaned 
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under your iron sceptres. Let it alone, 
and suffer man somewhere to breathe 
and live.' 

Though the men and women of Hol- 
land are not very engaging^ — owing to 
their want of energy, and owing to 
their permitting every faculty of the 
soul to be almost absorbed in the pas- 
sion for gain, — we have contemplated 
them with more satisfaction than we 
have usually felt in our survey of other 
people. — The simple Norwegians and. 
virtuous Danes indeed forced our ad- 
miration of their merits to as high a 
degree, and we were delighted with 
the Saxons on almost every account, 
except their want of liberty.— In Hol- 
land we have seen almost equal virtue 
and intelligence ; and there we have 
witnessed less poverty, and a larger 
measure of general prosperity. If we 
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seek for perfection any where, we must 
be disappointed. Where there is the 
nearest approach to it, there our minds 
linger with much complacency. We 
are disposed to rejoice in all the good 
that we discover ; candidly to excuse 
deficiencies ; and, from our heafts, to 
wish that further progress may be made 
towards the fulness of excellence and 
felicity of which mankind are capable. 

At Helvoetsluys we embark for Har- 
•wich, in our native land, bidding to the 
Dutch all happiness. Whatever hard- 
ships we may have endured, they are 
amply compensated for by these fre- 
quent opportunities of haiUng with 
rapture our pleasant home. 

Lucy. Have you, my brothers and 
sisters, felt much hardship in the ex- 
cursions which we have just con- 
d«ded ? 
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Cfiarles. We ought not to have con- 
sidered our study as a hardship. These 
fine days in July have offered us strong 
temptations to walk out, as we no 
longer travel by the fire-side. But the 
heat is become rather incdnvenient till 
the evening, and 1 have checked my 
impatience by that recollection. 

Eliza. When we can walk out at 
the approach of twilight, we can talk 
over our excursions ; as our memories 
will supply us with most of the scenes, 
without the assistance of our maps. 
We will henceforth call our walks, 
Travels at Home. They will literally 
deserve that appellation. 

Charles. We have not yet finished 
the Tour of Europe^fwhich it was once 
so fashionable for young men of fi^rtune 
to nndertake. Erance, and Swit25erland, 
and Italy, lemain. Our next ramble 
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tvill be to them ; and then, as Alex- 
ander wished for new worlds to con- 
quer, we ought to go in quest of new 
quarters of the globe, for we shall have 
paid a tolerable share of attention to 
our own. In the mean time, as Dry- 
den says of the hero of Macedon, that, 
in his intoxication, •* thrice he slew 
the slain," we may, in sober judg- 
ment, trace again our journeys on the 
map, and even thrice renew our JVa- 
!cels at Home^ in our search for Euro- 
pean information. 

Lucy. The hope of pursuing our 
Travels in Asia, and Africa, and Ame- 
rica, is very delightful. They are filled, 
I dare say, with wonders, and I am 
very fond of what is new and ex- 
traordinary. 

Charles. You may be assured that 
jour curiosity will be fully satisfied. 
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After using ourselves to travel, we 
shall derive more advantage from our 
wanderings. We must not lose sight 
of our chief object, which is to obtain 
valuable knowledge. 

Lucy. Very true, my dear Brother. 
I will endeavour to restrain mere cup 
riosity, and aim at a higher end than 
to gratify it alone. 
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BOOK JV. 



JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE, SWIT- 
ZPRLAND, AND ITALY. 



PART I. 

Motives for Travelling ; Road from London to . 
Portsmouth ; the latter described. 

It has been our boast, all along, that 
we do not regard storms, seas, moun« 
tains, cold, hunger, thirst, or other 
obstructions to our progress. We have 
invented a new method of performing 
journeys which leaves our bodies at 
home, and requires that our minds only 
should ramble. 

In our first voyage, however, we 
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laughingly pretended that the unset- 
tled state of the country prevented us 
from lancfing on the French coast. It 
is our pleasure now to laugh that pre- 
tence to scorn, and to enter France 
with as much boldness as a well equip- 
ped army, though with intentions to- 
tally different. Tliey invade a country 
to lay it *raste with fire and sword, 
and to gratify fierce reve^nge. We 
take the liberty to mix with the inha- 
bitants^ in order to learn ; to acquire 
knowledge ; and to find amusement. 

Instead of proceeding this time down 
the river Thames, we will, to gratify 
curiosity, and to vary the scene, take 
the road to Portsmouth. From that 
renowned port, we shall cross over to 

a 

Dieppe, on the French coast. 

The gres^t rqad lies through Surrey, 
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the whole length of the ccrtinty, of 
which Guildford is the most important 
place, and the chief town that we meet 
with till we arrive at our journey's end. 
— Sussex afterwards receives us, and 
Hampshire, the road running nearly 
on their boundary. — On our left, some 
way, is the city of Chichester, as the 
city of Winchester is on our right; 
neither of which will receive a visit 
from us, though we should be pleased 
if we could see the school of William of 
Wykeham in the latter, on account of 
its deserved celebrity. It may be con- 
sidered as the third public school in the 
kingdom, Eton and Westminster claim<^ 
ing precedency for their own. — South- 
ampton, at no great distance from 
Portsmouth, is a pleasant town on the 
sea-coast, where many opulent and 
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genteel families reside, and where 
there is a I'esort of company for sea- 
bathing. 

Portsmouth^ like Plymouth, is rather 
a collection of towns than one place. 
The common is become a town of great 
extent, if it were to be considered in- 
dependently. Some have doubted 
whether the number of inhabitants in 
this great assemblage of buildings, 
comprehending Portsmouth, the Com- 
mon, Gosport, and the whole circle, 
may not be equal to that contained in 
some of the largest cities in England, 
except London, and a few more. For 
its extent it is indebted materially to 
the Road, at Spithead, which is one 
of the principal stations of the British 
Navy. — The fortifications here are on 
a gcand scale, though it is said to be^ 
still by fio^'iiieans strong, especially 

p 3 
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against an attack by land. It is im- 
possible to render it so formidable as 
Brest in France, because its natural 
position does not admit it. 

One inducement to visit this place, 
in our way to the continent, was to see 
the Men-of-war, and to look at the 
Dock-yard, both of which are almost 
equal objects of admiration. Now 
that we have seen the ships, however,, 
it is not in our power to give a descrip- 
tion of them. The sight of castles, 
for such they seem, floating on the 
ocean, fills the mind with surprise at 
first ; and then reflection succeeds on 
the fertility of human invention in con- 
triving the means of destruction. If 
half the same skill and expense had 
been employed in promoting the wel- 
fare of mankind, every desert might 
have been, long ago, subdued and 
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brought into cultivation ; every coun- 
try might have been one continued 
garden; the race might have been 
increased a thousand fold ; and yet the 
world would have supplied means of 
ample support to a further multiplica- 
tion, so that the imagination is lost in 
the boundlessness of the prospect. 

The Dock-yard aftbrds almost an 
endless variety of objects of contem- 
plation^ and sources of reflection. It 
is on a grand scale, to which nothing 
of the same kind can properly be com- 
pared in any other part of the world. 
That at Plymouth is said not to bear a 
comparison with it. 

The principal thing to attract at- 
tention is the curious machinery with 
which the business of block-making is 
performed. A foreigner, and even a 
Frenchman, we are told, was the in- 
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ventor. — It is by means of machinery, 
to a great degree, that England has 
been able to carry its manufactures to 
such perfection, and to sell goods at 
so low a rate, notwithstanding the' 
high price of labour. — It does great 
credit to the spirit of enterprise and 
economy of our government, that it 
has adopted machinery for this yard, 
on so extensive a plan ; by which a 
great saving is made to the nation, 
and the work is done in far greater 
perfection. The whole is a most cu- 
rious sight, which our short stay will 
not enable us to describe. In a work 
called « The Beauties of England and 
Wales,* a good account is given of it, 
which we will consult at our leisure, 
to f efresh our memories. — At the same 
time tu> account of either very grand 
at v&ty curi6us objects can convey an 
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adequate idea of them. Of the first 
kind is the shipping here, of the second 
is the dock-yard, and especially the 
Block-house. They must be seen to 
be properly comprehended. 

Portsmouth, however, must not en- 
gross too much of our time. Our 
vessel is ready for France. We are on 
board — the anchor is weighed — we are 
on the deep — in a French port— ac- 
tually landed. 
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PART II. 

Arrival at Dieppe in France ; Remarks on the* 

Country. 

The regret which we felt at leaving 
England was less this time than on 
former occasions, for various important 
reasons. Experience had made us^ 
more accustomed to it ; — we did not 
set off for the continent directly from 
our intimate friends ; — our stay at 
Portsmouth, as it were, broke our fall, 
while it was too short to form there 
any close connexions ; — we had also 
before us one of the finest and most 
interesting countries in Europe. 

Of this country almost every thiiig 
of late occurrence must be left untold, 
because we live too near the time in 
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which they occurred, to have a dispas- 
sionate account of them. They are 
also too imperfectly known to be pro- 
perly understood. We have to observe, 
generally, that the French have been 
engaged in a violent struggle among 
themselves, concerning the form of 
government that is to subsist among 
them ; and at war with all Europe, 
which interfered on that occasion. The 
result has not yet been ascertained, 
nor is it possible to foresee what it may 
be. It is certain that the most grievous 
calamities recorded in history have 
arisen from the contest, by which 
France, and all the other states of the 
continent, have been laid waste in their 
turn. England has been more deeply 
concerned in it than most other powers. 
Its happy insular situation has defended 
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it from becoming the theatre of com- 
bat ; but it has suffered exceedingly, 
on account of the stagnation of its 
commerce, the high pride of provi- 
sions, and the heavy taxation which 
war has rendered absolutely necessary. 
The continuance of peace, lately re- 
stored, is ardently wished for, by thou- 
sands in Great Britain, and, we hope, 
in France. In all our travels, we have 
not ceased to sigh and pray for it, and 
to raise our feeble voices in its &vor, 
whenever an opportunity of speaking 
for it has presented itself. — We now 
enter on this country of our neighbours 
with the same sentiments in our hearts, 
and in a disposition to practise the 
command of him who said, ** forgive 
your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, pray for them that despitefully 
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use you and persecute you.'* France 
and England, do all you can to live in 
peace and good will ! 

Eliza. Have we not read that France 
was formerly divided into fifteen or 
more provinces, and that it is, since 
the Revolution, or new order of things, 
laid out into eighty-three or more de- 
partments ? 

Father. Such is the fact. The events 
that have taken place, during the last 
twenty-five years, in France and in 
Europe, have produced great changes 
almost every where. It is a task be- 
yond my ability to define to you even 
the exact boundaries of the French 
realm. The Rhine divides it, in part, 
from Germany on the north. Switzer- 
land and Savoy on the east separate it 
from Italy. On the south it is partly 
washed by the Mediterranean, and 

VOL, u. q. 
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partly inclosed by the Pyrenees which 
rise between it and Spain. The Atlan- 
tic Ocean and the English Channel run 
along its whole western side. This 
map distinctly shews you these limits. 
It would take too much time to describe 
its internal divisions. 

CJiarks. What a great state this is ! 
It is almost as large as Germany, and 
it is, perhaps, equally populous. The 
whole is united under one form of go- 
vernment, — so different from the Ger- 
man empire, — which must render it 
vastly more powerful. 

Fat/ier. Your observations are very 
just. Great alarm is entertained by 
the neighbouring kingdoms on account 
of its extent of territory, and numerous 
population. But it is not strong in 
proportion to its advantages. It has 
groaned for centuries under a despotic 

s 
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sway; for there is no persuading the 
potentates of the earth that it is their 
interest to make the people free, and 
to rule over them with mildness and 
equity. However, there is much rea- 
son for alarm, if the government should, 
in earnest, endeavour to promote the 
general welfare, and to render the 
French flourishing and happy. If the 
contrary should be its disposition, the 

alarm is not so well founded. 

The French meant to become a free 
nation, when they began their Revolu- 
tion, but have foiled, and their present 
rulers have been the chief instruments 
in obstructing their attempt. They 
have, in truth, brought the whole land 
under the same absolute government 
which it formerly experienced. My 
mind can never be brought to believe 
that any country can be made to pros- 

Q 2 
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per greatly without liberty, though a 
very paternal exercise of authority, — » 
as in, Austria, Saxony, Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Holland, — -may go a great 
way towards leaving the people to ac- 
quire riches and comfort, though they 
may not enjoy real, freedom. Some- 
thing of this kind, it is said, has taken 
place in France, where the CQmmon 
people are become, notwithstanding 
all its convulsions, more comfortable 
in condition since the Revolution ; be- 
cause their masters have favored them, 
finding it politic to keep them in good 
temper, that they may not oppose their 
sway. But the country cannot prosper 
greatly unless it becomes free. — Eng- 
land and Switzerland are a proof of this 
assertion ; for no people are so free, and 
no people, according to their circum- 
stances, are so prosperous. 
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Yet, under any form of policy, 
Fi-ance must be, in a great degree, 
powerful, because it is united; and, 
perhaps, no proper counterpoise to it 
can be found, but by making Germany 
a country^ or two or three countries at 
most, which seems to be an event more 
distant than ever. A German people 
could speak with authority to the French, 
and then they might become as flou* 
rishing as they please without danger. 
•—That time may (>erhap9 come, and I 
must confess that I wish it ; especially 
becauisei I h^e great reliance on the 
mwa^ character of the Germanic, that 
they would use their preponderance to 
appease the world, and not to embroil 
and oppress it. 

Ltscy* 1% not the French language^ 
very commonly sfK>ken, or greatly un* 
derstood) in most countries? 

Q 3 
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Failier. It is. The causes are nu- 
merous and difficult to be all explained. 
But the fact is as you suppose. — A po- 
lite education comprehends an ac- 
quaintance with this tongue, and the 
advantages attending the acquisition of 
it are numerous. — Statesmen and mier. 
chants hold intercourse with statesmen 
and merchants of different countries by 
means of it. — Travellers can pass- 
through every country, with ease, if 
they can speak it ; for they meet, every 
where, with those that can converse 
with them in it ; whereas they would 
find their own almost eyery where un- 
known. — Much information is to be 
derived from French works also, espe- 
cially in the arts and ^sciences, which 
flourish in this country more than in 
most others; if. any in Europe can be. 
Baid to be fully equal to it, in these re* 
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spects. By the rapacity of the rulers 
and generals, the finest statues and 
paintings in the world are collected at 
Paris, which, in time of peace, must 
become a sort of grand school for ar- 
tists, who cannot do without studying 
them. 

Eliza. They are great dancers, are 
they not ? 

FatJier. Yes j they are a merry and 
thoughtless set of beings. But we 
must proceed on oiu- journey, and not 
remain at Dieppe to talk about the 
French • Marchons^ mes enfims ! 
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PART III. 

From Dieppe to Paris ; Short Account of that 
City ; Reflections ; Route to Geneva, 

That we may say that we have beeti at 
Paris, our course is directed thither, 
through Nortnandy. But when we 
have arrived at that capital, there are 
sk) many things to say respecting it as 
to render it prudent not to say a great 
deal. 

WeH, here we are, in the midst of 
the famous capital of this land, which 
takes its name from the Parisii, the an- 
cient inhabitants of this district. We 
can but just mention, however, the 
palaces of the Thuilleries and of the 
Louvre, without pretending to describe 
their magnificence, and the works of 
Alt with which they abound.— The 
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bridges, Pont Neuf and Pont Royal, 
are of beautiful architecture, and the 
buildings and fine objects near them, 
on the banks of the Seine, give to thetn 
a grandeur and effect far superior to 
what may be observed near the bridges 
of London. Few houses have their 
fronts to the Thames, and coal and 
other wharfs occupy the sides of it, 
which excite no very strong sensations 
of delight At Paris, the Seine is 
faced by elegant buildings, and edged 
with walks and promenades, that en* 
rich and enliven the prospect ; though 
the balance of advantage and utility 
may remain with the less picturesque 
stream of our own metropolis. 

There would be no end of visiting 
churches and public buildings in the 
capital of a country where the prevail- 
ing religion affects the most pompous 
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decorations, and where the taste of the 
I'uling powers of the state has been, 
for ages, unusually refined and splen- 
did. — The church of St. Genevieve, the 
patron saint of the city, is the metro- 
politan church, and may be considered 
among the first for magnificence. The 
archbishop of Lyons, it is said, claims 
superiority over that of Paris, and con- 
siders himself as the prince of the Gal- 
lic priesthood. But thdse claims are, 
at present, of small importance, as, 
under the present government, the Ca- 
tholic hierarchy has been reduced to 
almost Apostolic simplicity, if not to 
absolute insignificance. 

It is well for mankind that a power 
so pernicious has been rendered inca- 
pMe of mischief and oppression. Re- 
ligion itself wants no external aid, and 
its own genuine influence, if uncon- 
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trolled, will confer, on its subjects, all 
the advantages which it is designed to 
produce. The Popish faith, unaided 
by secular patronage, is but too suc- 
cessful in keeping the world in igno- 
rance, as Ireland most clearly testifies. 
When worldly power comes to its as- 
sistance, the darkness of heathenism 
is not thicker than that which it throws 
over the understandings of mankind ; 
of this Spain and Portugal are in prpof, 
where the experiment has been tried 
on the largest sq^le. Its direct ten- 
dency, if not its deliberate design, 
with or without power, is to darken, 
not to illuminate. 

The Protestant religion has, once 
more, found protection in this country, 
from which it was so ferociously ba- 
nished. The feeling of the public, 
both governors and people, has under- 
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gone a change on this subject, which 
is some security to the professors of 
that- faith. — In countries where real 
freedom does not exist, this is the only 
security that can be obtained. It may 
lead to greater re3ults, and those, who 
admit and practise religious liberty, 
may come to love and assert it in civil 
concerns. Good, at all events, must 
arise, in any nation, from leaving reli- 
gion unfettered. — Such truly English 
and Christian reflections force them- 
selves on our minds wherever *' we rove 
or rest." 

They use wood in France for most 
purposes for which we employ coals* 
Against the latter they have here a 
strong prejudice, though they may be 
found in sufficient abundance. As 
long as this prejudice remains, the 
country of the Franks can never rivaF, 
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in manufactures, the country of the 
Britons. As mere Englishmen, we 
might rejoice in their , adoption of this 
capital error. As philanthropists, we 
cannot fail to lament it, because it is 
injurious to human prosperity. 

We make no remarks on the mili- 
tary character and power of this peo« 
pie, because we profess to take no 
pleasure in war, or in any thing tliat 
relates to it. If other arguments were 
wanting in favor of our sentiment, 
the example of France, and the in- 
fluence of its warlike transactions qn 
its own state and on that of its neigb** 
hours, for cfnturies past, an4 espe^ 
cially for the last twenty years, wpul4 
be our triumphant appeal. 

While we stay at Paris, we avajtl 
ourselves of the opportunity of' adding 
these general notices on tlie co\mtff 
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to those which we brought fonnaurd in 
passing hy it on our voyage to Coiu 
stantinople* We despair of b^ing ^e 
to give any id^a of the efiect pro* 
duced on our min^ by the place it* 
self. Th^ co|x>pa$s within which nfe 
are restricted on a hasty journey 
would, of necessity, make our descrip* 
tion short ^ and a i|hort descriptioct of 
a eity> containing such wotideri^ wool4 
be^ inade^fuate* P^h^^s that even 
none at aQ is pref^Ue to one o£ that 
charaeter. An actual visit oBfy can 
do Justice to a sttfc^eot of such diffl* 
eulty. Let others perfbrni the siuveji 
which we have now foished, as ftr as 
wfe thii^ necessary. 

From Parif^ we procefd to IVayesi^ 
an inconsiderable city, situated on the 
Seine, the ancient Sequana.-«iTheaoo 
the road leads to IXjcm, Ir wluch 
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there was formerly a philosophical 
society of some note ; and one of iht 
pariiaments under the monarchy as- 
sembled diere, and distinguished it- 
self, on several occasions, by the 
fl*eedom of its remonstrances against 
ti^e abuses and oppression of the go- 
vernment. 

These parliaments in France, ^ere 
not, like our parliament, poss^sed of 
legislative power, though they claibh- 
ed the right of registering the kin^f 
ordonnanceSj before they could have 
the authority of lawd. They were, in 
reality, courts of law^ and by Ho 
means free from a selfish and Oppresi^ 
sive spirit themselves) though, they 
often spoke, with great intrepidity^ 
the language of justice and freedom 
to their rulers. Some of the provincel 
had something like legislative assetn- 
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blies, ^hich they called The States. 
The ascendancy, however, of the 
power of the monarch rendered them 
mere ciphers, and echoes of the plea- 
sure of the ruling powers. 

France, like most of the feudal go- 
vernments, had once a national coun- 
cil. The States General. Had these, 
in imitation of the Houses of Lords 
and Commons in England, maintain- 
ed their weight in the direction^ of the 
afiairs of the commonwealth, France 
would have been, in a great degree, 
a free country. Circumstances afford- 
ed their princes an opportunity to 
humble this assembly, and, at last, 
to annihilate it. An absolute monar- 
chy ensued, which, by exercising its 
power unwisely and oppressively, 
brought on difficulties and discontent, 
irhich ended in having recourse tb 
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the States General once more. One 
step produced another, until war and 
confusion overturned every thing ; aiid 
the French are now once more brought 
under the domination of an absolute 
ruler. 

But to the eye of cool reflection^ 
their fate is not yet decided. Most 
probably their present form of govern- 
ment, under the name of an Empire, 
is but the creature of a day ; to give 
place, at no very distant period, to 
a more equitable arrangemefit, that 
shall secure the just rights of humuni^ 
tyy and promote the hap]^l»eiK» «f tke 
community. WhateveJr change maf 
happen, it will ^ietcely b^ to a return 
of the abuses, which c6uld tko longot 
t>ebora. 

fr6ti Dijon we ftdvatieef ta G^lttetr^ 
bidding lidieu to FrMSce £bt fht pre^ 
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sent } — ^we commence here our survey 
bf Switzerland, which was one chief 
object of our journey. 



PART IV. 

View of the State of Geneva ; Celebrated Liha- 

bitants; Prosperity. 

Into what country soever we bend 
our steps, we meet with confirmation 
of two positions which, early in our 
journeys and vx)yages at home, we 
found reascm to advance. TTie first of 
them is, that it is in a state of liberty 
that prosperity and happiness are to 
be expected among mankind. The 
second is, that the principles of Pro- 
testantism are peculi^ly favorable to 

7 
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mental improvement and knowledge. 
It would be easy to shew how the se- 
curity of persons and property, arising 
from the former, produces the effect 
which is attributed to it ; and how the 
latter, — by freeing the human under- 
standing from subjection to the au- 
thority of others, and by giving to the 
faculties a power of uncontrolled exer- 
tion, — conduces to intellectual pro- 
gress and attainments. But we have, 
at present, only to notice such confir- 
mation of the fact as the state of Ge- 
neva presents. 

This has been long a free and a 
Protestant community. On its first 
departure from the Romish Church, 
it gave lamentable proof that it had 
not abandoned the spirit, with the 
doctrines, of that Church. Tlien it 
became noted as a persecuting state^ 
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for it exercised the tremendous power 
of inflicting deaths for departure froifi 
its established faith. But the genuine 
maxims of the Protestant religion could 
not &il, in time, to root out the genius 
of spiritual tyranny; and Geneva^ 
the persecuting^ became Geneva, th^ 
tolerant Sooner, perhaps, than in 
most other countries, the rights of 
conscience wer6 recognised in this 
city, and it was established by law^ 
that ^^ no man should suffer injury for 
worshipping God according to his 
conscience.*' 

From principles so equitable, and 
from freedom in civil matters, we may 
deduce the surprising prosperily of 
this little republic. Wben we see itu 
telligence and wealth the invluriable 
character of free Protestants, and find 
th«m nowhere if both civil and religi- 
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ous fiberty be absent, that inference 
is fully warranted. This spot is scarce- 
ly larger than the jurisdiction of some 
municipal towns, and yet it has been 
an object of desire to the neighbor- 
ing kingdoms ; not excepting France, 
which possesses so extensive a domain. 
The activity, skill, and information 
of the citizens were universally ac- 
knowledged ; and the ease and com- 
fort, which th6y enjoyed, were truly 
enviable. 

Men of great celebrity arose, at 
different times, in Geneva. — It was 
here that Calvin, who was a native of 
France, displayed the acuteness of his 
genius; and, from a simple pastor, 
became the head of a powerful sect 
in Protestant Christendom. — Here Be- 
za, his inferior in abilities, bat his 
superior in learning, taste, and culti- 
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vation, became an eminent contributor 
to the advancement of Christian litera- 
ture.— Rou^se^iu was a dtizen of this 
commonwealth, and seems to have 
derived his inspiration, if it may be 
so called^ from the Lake and the 
Liberty of his native place*— Neckw, 
also, from a merchant of Geneva, be- 
came the director of the finances of 
France, and the powerful influencer 
of her councils. — Others have claims 
to insertion in this catalogue; men, 
whose names will be remembered as 
long as virtue, and taste, and science, 
shall be respected in the world. 

The form of government that pre* 
vailed here needs not to be particu- 
larly described, especially as it has 
undergone a considerable change since 
the annexation of this little territory^ 
£rst to France and lately to Switzer- 
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iand. It was a Fepublic } thq effect of 
the change remaiRS to be ascertained* 
If the principles of Bbef ly shall be 
secured to it, an^ to the countiy 
with which it is incorporated, the pre- 
cise model <^ the government of the 
Genevese wiB be ei less consequence ; 
and it may not be undesirable that 
they should be united with some peo* 
pie on whom they may always dq[>eiid 
fi>F protection agamst the ineroach* 
ments of their neighbours. 

The LeHHin lake,* as that in the 
vicinity of this city has been called, is 
a vefy interesting body of water, espe- 
cially on account of the magfe thrown 
over it by the inimJtable descriptions 
of Rousseau. Almost every spot on 
its border is rendered classical by him, 
or by some poet inchanted with its 
beauties. Travellers also are univer- 
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sally eloquent in praise of excursions 
on its water, and of the views which 
its banks present, flanked at a distance 
by the majestic Alps. 

The French langui^e is spoken 
here, and the present inhabitants are 
evidently descended from the same 
stock as the French. — ^This place had 
its present name in the time of Julius 
Csesar ; its occupiers at that time^ 
however, were Helvetians, who were 
of a German origin. — The mechanic 
arts employ most of the people in the 
present age; and their watches are 
known every where, being exported 
in considerable numbers, to the great 
benefit of their manufacturers. 
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PART V. ' 

Switzerland ; Its Freedom and Simplicity ; 
Passage of the Alps. 

We quit the Leman lake and all its 
delightful scenery, in order to take a 
short ramble among the Cantons of 
Switzerland. It is not our intention 
to travel through all the thirteen pro- 
vinces and their dependencies, but to 
pursue our journey, without much de- 
viation, over the Alps into Italy. As 
we proceed, it may be right to remark 
that, in consequence of the interference 
of the French government first, and of 
other European states since, some 
changes have taken place in this 
country. A mojre equitable form of 
«ome of the governments has been ap- 
VOL. n. s 
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pointed, which was become very de- 
sirable, as several of them, especially 
that of Bern, had exercised much op- 
pression. 

On the north side of the lake, we 
meet with Lausanne, which is situated 
most beautifully, and the resort of 
many English fiimilies in time of peace; 
who find here exceUent society and 
accommodations, and living less ex- 
pensive than at home. — Proceeding a 
little north-east, we come to Priburg, 
the capital of a canton of the samm 
name.— We must leave Bern, and 
Basil, and Zurich, on our left hand; 
and several other provinces of less 
note. — Our next resting place must ht 
Lucern. 

We are here travelling on Catholic 
ground, or on territory occupied by a 
mfxture of people of both commn- 
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nions* Soaie of the cantons ar^ almost 
wholly Protestant, others Catholic, and 
others both one and the other. There 
is however an adnurable harmony set- 
tled among them, and their strength 
lies in their general confederation. 

The road> is now become wholly 
mountainous, as we proceed to^ what 
are called the Democratic Cantons^ 
Switz, Uri, . and Glaris, which are 
embosomed in the Alps. Not far to 
the eastward of these is a republic, 
equally Alpine, called the country of 
the Grisons, ¥^ich is an ally of the 
Swiss. It will not be in our power to 
visit it, as we must turn southward, in 
order to pass Mount St. Gothard, 
which is one of the^ highest elevati<Has 
of the Alps, over which is a pass to 
the land of the Lombards. # 

On Switzerland, many observations 
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of a very important and interesting 
nature might be made, a few of which 
only must now suffice. 

The name of Liberty is closely con* 
nected with the name of this land. 
Who has not heard of William Tell, 
who, in early times of the Helvetic 
republic, contributed so largely to the 
emancipation of the Swiss jBx>m the 
tyranny of the house of Hapsburg ? 
The wars which they maintained, and 
the battles which they won, against 
most of the neighbouring princes who 
made attempts on their liberties, are 
famous in the history of Europe. 

The simple manners of the inhabi- 
tants of Switzerland are also worthy of 
notice. They are^ certainly, a very 
virtuous people, owing to their poverty, 
which repels luxury ; to their freedom, 
which induces every man to set a value 
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upon himseif ; and to the absence of 
manufactureHv which generally tend» 
by the association together of profligate 
and illiterate persons, to introduce 
^very species of vice and corruption. 
From the nature of their country, 
which is not suited to tillage, fiieir 
lives are almost entirely pastoral.^-- We 
cannot wonder that, in so bold and 
romantic a country, there should arise 
many poets ;-^but it should seem that 
it is not adapted to the production of 
fointers;; owing, pediaps, to the same-^ 
ness of the prospects, ftnd to the im- 
possibility of delineating those of so 
^levated^ bold, and precipitous a cha^ 
racter as an Alpine region presents. 
. The bve of their country, which is 
sttd to be unusually strong in the 
£MsB, should not be fbrgotten. This 
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is said to predominate most in the in* 
habitants of mountainous lands. 

However that may be, there seems 
to be no small difficulty in reconciling^ 
this quality in the Swiss with a prac- 
tice which has been pursued here for 
ages, of hiring out to neighbouring 
states many regiments of natives, who, 
in this way, may meet each other in 
the field of battle, as enemies. It is 
very tme that this custom originated 
in the poverty or covetousness of the 
rulers, who received subsidies for those 
troops. But there must have been a 
desire, or, at least, a willingness, in 
the subjects, to accede to this measure 
of their masters ; for it could not be 
otherwise carried into execution for so 
long a time. It prevailed most in the 
popular cantons, where the population 
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at large, as it were, formed the govern* 
tnent, or Jiad great injSuence on it. 
This, certainly, is a feature of Swiss 
manners that agrees very ill with their 
alleged love of their country, >and 
that cannot be reconciled to correct 
principles of wisdom, justice and li* 
berty. How imperfect, is human na- 
ture under every form and regulation 
to which it is subject ! The republican 
freedom, and the poverty, and sim- 
plicity, of the Swiss could not resist 
the temptation of a little gain ; and, 
to obtain it, they voluntarily bar- 
tered for it their own limbs and lives. 
In every view of it, war appears 
odious i here it held out seduction to 
induce a good people, in other re- 
spects, to sacrifice their own persons, 
to promote its objects. 
We must clothe ourselves in furs and 
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lannel to mount to the frozen summit 
3f the St. Gothard. How astonishing 
it is that armies should have mastered 
these Alps, — these abodes of everlast* 
ingsnow! The Gauls first, and then 
Hannibal shewed the way, whose pas- 
sage has been rendered famous by the 
historians of ancient times. In mo- 
dem days, the passage of them seems 
still more wonderful, when the artilleiy 
is considered with which modem ar« 
mies must be accompanied. Oh ! ta 
what enterprises will ambition not in« 
stigate mankind, in spite of the ex« 
perience they have had of its dreadful 
devastations ! 
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PART VI. 

Mount St. Gothard ; View of France from its 
Summit; Refleetions. 

Let us suppose that we are now on 
the top of the lofty Alps, and that the 
cold does not force us to quicken our 
pace. Of the Pyrenees and of the 
Norwegian hills we took a view at a 
distance only^ and saw them rising 
between us and the skies. The case is 
now altered, for here we contemplate, 
from the height of the St. Gothard, 
the plains that are on each side of it. 

A still larger supposition, however, 
is requisite in order to accomplish this 
survey. We must take it for granted 
that the air is sufficiently clear to per* 
mit us to have a view of the countries 
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which lie at our feet, and that no neigh* 

• 

bouring elevations obstruct our eye- 
sight. But, on these maps, every dif- 
ficulty vanishes, our own wills measure 
out to us what we shall choose to 
effect. Mount St. Gothard, be high 
enough for our purpose ! Obstructions, 
recede at our command! Fancy, be 
thou our eyes ! Presto ! 

Behold, on the west, all France obe-^ 
dient to our imagination! On the 
south-east, Lombardy is in our ** mind's 
eye." The Apennines only shall be 
fixed on as the boundary of our vi- 
sionary prospect. With Transalpine 
and Cisalpine Gaul on either side of us^ 
let us converse, among the snows, on 
their situations. But it will be best to 
take them separately j we shall, there- 
fore, b^n with looking back on the 
country which we have passed, and 
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make up for the deficiency of tlie no- 
tice which we took of it as we tra- 
Tefsed it* 

There, to the west, is spread before 
us that extensive land through which 
we so hastily travelled j its provinces 
wd dties rise to the view of our ima- 
gination* Its hills, from this height, 
are not distinguishable. The Cevennes, 
i» the south, once considered as almost 
ijBf^assable, and covered, as Cgasar re- 
lates, during one winter, with snow 
six feet deep, are as mole-hills coran 
pared with these Alps on which we 
stand. Mount Jura, which reared its 
head so high in the vicinity of Geneva^ 
seems now level with the plain. 

The rivers have dwindled into lines 
duit can scarcely be traced* The Rhine, 
<m the north-eastern boundary of 
France } tibe Rhcme, whick rises in 
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this neighbourhood, and winds through 
the Leman lake in its course to the 
south, where it empties itself into the 
Mediterranean ; the Seine, the river of 
Paris ; the Loire, which laves the walls 
of Nantes j the Garonne, which flows 
by Bourdeaux j these almost elude our 
observation. 

The towns are scattered like specks : 
Mentz, Brussels, Treves, Cambraj, 
Ostend, Dunkirk, Amiens, Rouen, 
Paris, Rheims, Strasburg, BasQ, 6e* 
neva, Lyons, Chambery, Toulon, Mar- 
seille, Avignon, Montpellier, Toulouse,, 
Bayonne, Bourdeaux, Nantes, Brest, 
Rennes, Caen, Orleans, and a hundred 
other cities, might be enumerated, 
which from Mount St. Gothard, or on 
this map, claim our attention. Many 
of them retain vestiges of the name8> 
which they owned in the time of tliet 
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Romans, or which were given to the 
tribes which then dwelt in their neigh- 
bourhood. Liberty and just views of 
religion are wanting in all this delight- 
ful country. How happy might the 
inhabitants be if they possessed them ! 

Yet there is still in France much 
^f the true spirit of freedom ; and, 
under whatever form of government 
they may be placed, it vrill be im- 
possible, in future, to rule them with- 
out a considerable attention to justice 
and liberality. Whatever may be the 
destiny of other regions, this must, 
in a great measure, be free. We do 
not concern ourselves with their poli- 
tical disputes, OS regard their mere 
present condition.. The result of events 
mu3t be, in spite of every obstacle, 
that Ftance shall yet become essen- 
tially a cwatisy of liberty. How de-. 

voii. n^ T 
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voutly we wi$h it, may be concluded, 
from the ardent love of liberty which 
we have continually expressed; and 
from the imperishable lave of our coun- 
try dwelling in our hearts, which we 
should not love so piously if our Britain 
were enslaved. 



PART VII. 

Vale pf Lombardy vieired- froni Mount Su 
Gothard ; Italians ; Varioui^ Remarks. 

Bt a small change of position, not 
more than « to the right about/* we 
can survey the vale of Lombardy, 
which was formerly called^ by the IU»- 
mans, Gallia Cisalpina, as France was 
denominated by them^ Galtia TnuM- 
alpina. ThesQ name» wve gir^n^ thma 
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on account of their situation with re* 
6pect to the Alps, as one was nearer to 
Rome^'^and the other further from it^ 
than thid chain. At tlie same time, 
the inhidbitants of both were Gauls^ 
some of whom found their way over 
the mountains, and settled in the valley 
of the Bd, called also the Eridanus. 
The Grauls even crossed the Apennines, 
with a mighty host, and took the city 
of Romulus, except the Capitol, which 
was a fortified hill in the centre of the 
place, that resisted all their attempts^ 
This gave to Camillus, one of ^the Imu 
nished senators, time to come to the 
relief of his ruined coun try. He over- 
threw the invaders with great slauglitef , 
and was, in reward of his exploit, re* 
stored to his honors. 

Such is usually the fate of those who 
have the rai^ness to enter a territory 

T 2 
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determined on resistance. Success 
rarely crowns their enterprise* In the 
midst of the calamities prodilfeed by 
war, it is some consolation to witness 
its &ilure in such cases; and to ob- 
serve the courage and virtue that arm 
mankind in defence of their homes, 
their kindred, their houses, their pro- 
perty, their rights ; and their freedom, 
where they possess it. All have some 
of these to maintain, which enemies 
would assuredly not respect. The 
Gauls, probably, in invading the Ro- 
man territory, made few promises or 
pretences. They came on manfully, 
and avowed their designs. They were 
resisted successfully, and taught to 
beware of the event of similar enter- 
prises. 

The land of the Latins is fairly be- 
yond our ken, and we must content 
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oursdves with observations on that 
which intervenes, between the Apen* 
nines and the Alps on which we stand. 
— ^The Po rises not far from us ; and, 
on descending from its lofty sources, 
waters first the Duchy of Piedmont* 
Turin is the capital of that territory, 
the residence of the Dukes of Sa- 
voy, better known, in modem days, 
as Kings of Sardinia. 

More to the east, on both sides of 
the Po, are the provinces of Milan, 
Psirma, Modena, and Mantua; with 
their capitals of the same naaie, and 
other cities of much note in modem 
times.-~Of Mantua we must record 
tihat which will immortalize its fame. 
It was the birth-place of Virgil, wbe 
has rendered it, and the banks of the 
Mindos, illustrious t6 the end of timew 
««-Further s6U to €tkt north imd east» 
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Venice is situated, famous on many 
accounts ; and the reverse of famous^ for 
the corruption of its morals, and the 
tyranny of its government, which ex- 
pired, without a groan, more through 
its own depravity than from the pres- 
sure of foreign violence. 

To relate the remarkable transac- 
tions which occurred jn this renowned 
vale would be impossible. It was lately 
formed into one domim'on,- under the 
name of the Kingdom of Italy, subject 
to the ruler of France ; and the petty 
sovereignties, into which it had been 
unhappily divided, were dissolved. This 
might have proved some advanti^, at 
least, derived from the change which 
it had undergone. This was some- 
thing like a beginning of a better sera 
for the Lombard plains. Since that 
time, it has been assigned, by the so* 
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vereigns of Europe, to the House of 
Austria. But the fate of Italy is evi- 
dently not yet decided. 

Much good, however, cannot be 
expected to arise here, from any out- 
ward regulations, for a long time ; as 
there is much ignorance and depravity 
among the inhabitants to be first re- 
moved. Vice and want of informa- 
tion, which always closely attend one 
another, are effectual obstacles to pros- 
perity, and liberty, and happiness. 
They cannot subsist togedier. The 
first must be dispelled before the last 
can enter ;— and it is a long time be- 
fore the blind can be brought to see ; 
before habits, that have worked them- 
selves into the blood of life, can be 
eradicated, especially among a whole 
people. — Most of the fine arts have, 
however, long flourished beyond the 
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Alps on each side of the Apenniiies ; 
painting, statuary, music, architecture* 

If religion, under any name, can be 
said to be professed by a people so 
greatly corrupted, the Catholic is that 
of this country. Indifference and in» 
fidelity prevail eveiy where, and seem 
to excite n6 visible offence. But libe- 
rality, tolerancy, religious liberty, are 
unknown. The laws, formerly, allowed 
no public profession of any Gdth but 
that of the Church. Little inconve- 
nience, probably, was felt from the 
impolicy and barbarity of the plan, 
among men sunk in sloth, and vice, 
and darkness. The recent restoration 
of the Pope brought the restoration c£ 
the old intolerant laws that had been 
abrogated during his tempofiuy liu* 
niUation. 

To the prmevi genius and &eliog 
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the Italians have a just claim., But 
feeling has degenerated into jealousy 
and revenge, and stimulated to murder 
and assassination. Learning, at its 
revival, gave to genius a noble field for 
display ; and, while it took that direc- 
tion, men of great celebrity arose in 
all the states and cities of Italy. It 
has now turned from that road, and 
diverted itself to others of less repute^ 
which has occasioned the disappear- 
ance of men of name from this favored 
land. Italy, in the commonwealtJ) of 
Europe, has long become compara- 
tively insignificant and destitute of ho- 
norable distinction. It is said that 
both its moral and literary character 
has been, for some years, improving^ 
and that the Italians have begun to be 
sensible of their dignity as human 
beings, and as. a nation. 
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Wine and oi} flow in this country as 
milk and honey did in that of Canaan. 
Abundance of all things is to it the 
•gift of nature. Poverty and wretched- 
ness, however, are the portion of hu- 
manity here, which are forced on it by 
the ignorance or craft of men. How 
is it that the finest regions of the globe 
are sunk in sloth and misery, unwilling 
to taste the blessings which are carried 
io their lips? To account for these 
facts may riot be difficult, but the facts 
themselves cannot fail to afflict those 
who contemplate them with the feeHngs 
t)f benevolence. Italians, elevate your- 
selves and your country to the station 
that you ought to occupy ! Rouse your, 
selves, and be happy. 

Tlie Alps and the Apennines come 
tmder the same description with that 
which, in our voyage to Constanti- 
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nople, we gave of the 'Pyrenees. The 
Alps are more-lofty, and of greater ex« 
tent. The • Apennines are also of tar 
greater extent, but less elevated. The 
Alps, except at the established passes, 
are not trodden by the foot of man. 
No parts of the other two stupendous 
chains are properly inaccessible. 

We must now pursue our journey* 
It is necessary, of course, that we 
should pay our rejects to many of the 
Lombard cities as we cross the vale. 
But we shall give no account of our 
reception in them, of their hospitality 
or inhospitality. We mean to perch 
on the Apennines at the back of Rome, 
that lower Italy may pass in review 
before us. To save suspense, while 
we are performing the journey, we will 
fancy that we have the wings of Icarus, 
and that our conveyance has been 
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through the air, from Mount S 

thard to where we now take our 

We approach the scene of Rom 

ttown^ those places which wil 

the early prowess of th^t peopk 

they were proceeding, by slo 

sure steps, to the reduction of 

"a and to the government of the 

To the records of such ancient 

lii, we can but thus allude ; and oi 

'■ l\ permits us only to have a look 

§1' land in its present state. 
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PART VIII. 

South of Italy surveyed from the Apennine»| 
Loretto, &c. ; Fertility ; Superstition and D^ 
generacy of the Inhabitants. 

Seated on ihe Apennines more com- 
fortably than on the Alps^ because 
here the snow can scarcely be said to 
be perpetual, at least, iii the whole of 
their extent, let us briefly skim over 
the countries that lie towards the South 
and East of us. 

The states of the Church are situated 
almost due north and south from Ra- 
venna, on the Adriatic, nearly as far 
as Gazeta, in the kingdom of Naples, 
on the Mediterranean.-— Cities, that 
were, at no distant time, capitals of 
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principalities, lie scattered near the 
former sea; and others of greater note, 
in ancient periods, are situated near 
the latter, on the other side of these 
mountains.— Loretto alone can here be 
mentioned, besides Rome, once the 
capital of the Roman empire, and of 
the iRTorld ; and still the capital of the 
Catholic church, and the seat of the 
sovereign pontiff. 

Loretto calls for notice merely be- 
cause of the superstitious veneration 
paid to an image of the Virgin Mary 
that it contains,, or did contain, which 
the priests have induced the igncHlint 
people to believe was carried through 
the air, by angels, to this place from 
the Holy Land, or the country of Judea^ 
in Asia. We cannot help lamenting 
the wretched state to which mankind 
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are reduced by the priesthood in the 
Papal community; but at the same 
moment^ our indignation is roused 
against that priesthood, for daring to 
impose upon them in so impudent a 
manner. To candor we lay claim, 
and, we think, justly. It is not, surely, 
uncandid to pass the censure, now ex« 
pressed, on the sacerdotal order of the 
Romish religion ; for we defy any 
priest of that community to assert that 
he believes in the story of the Lady qf 
Loretto^ and yet the story has been 
taught as undoubted truth. 

What shall we say of Rome, sunk 
into sensuality and ignorance ? Even 
now it is a most interesting city. The 
magnificent church of St. Peter is al- 
lowed to be the first in the world j on 
the building of which Pope Leo X. 

u 2 
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expended the treasures produced by his 
indulgences ; the. sale of which occa^ 
liioned a quarrel between the Domini- 
can and Franciscan Friars, and led to 
THE Reformation. That event has 
had great influence, on the whole of 
Europe, for three centuries. 

The libraries of Rome are exceeds 
ingly valuable, and the manuscripts of 
the Vatican have contributed greatly 
to the advancement of literature, and 
to the progress of Scripture criticism, 
and theology in general. This must 
appear the more extraordinary, because 
the church of Rome denies to the peo- 
ple the free use of the Bible, which is 
the religion of Protestants. 

Of ancient monuments at Rome there 
is no end, notwithstanding the dilapi- 
dations of time. — Till lately, when the 
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French carried them away, the statues 
and paintings of this celebrated place 
were unrivalled, and brought hither 
students and lovers of the art from every 
country. 

Beyond Rome is Capua, so fiital to 
the discipline of the army of Hannibal ; 
who, as general of the Carthaginians^ 
defeated the Romans in numerous bat- 
tles, and maintained himself in the 
country for fifteen years, in q)ite of all 
their exertions to expel him. Of. all 
the generals that have ever iqppeared, 
he is the most illustrious. But what 
were the effects of his transcendant 
genius ? The destructi(Hi of the human 
race. To record his victories, at the 
Trebia, at the Thrasimenus, and at 
Cannss, is foreign to our purpose. But 
to deprecate the mischief and cahmi* 

u 3 
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ties of war is our provipee every 
•where. 

Naples succeeds, on the saine coast, 
and, further on, are the straits between 
Italy and Sicily. — Mount Vesuvius 
Bear Naples, and Mount Etna in the 
island named, are famous volcanos, 
from which smoke, or flame^ or lava, 
is constantly issuing. 

Italy has something of the form of 
a human leg and foot ; its toe consists 
of the promontory of Rhegium, aft the 
cape of Tarentum forms its heel. From 
Brundusium in that neighborhood is a 
narrow passage into Greece* which the 
Romans generally used when they vi- 
sited that seat of learning and the arts 
which their arms had subdued. 

We stay not to notice other places 
ip the south of Italy, and omit the story 
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of the liquefaction of flie blood of St. 
Januarius, at Naples, which is practised 
in order to impose on the credulom 
people ; the legend of the Lady of Lo- 
retto is sufficient to mark our disgust 
of the pretensions of superstition. 

The Italian character has been al* 
ready described. That character, and 
the customs from which it arises, ac- 
count for the poverty and misery that 
universally prevail. The choicest giftt 
of nature have been bestowed on this 
nation, but they have bad bithertb nei^ 
ther virtue nor knowledge sufficient to 
avail themselves of them. Compara- 
tively with the fertility of ancient times 
and the population that was supported 
by it, Italy may be said to be barren 
and depopulated ; though for ages it 
has been much less visited by the ra« 
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vages of war than in the days of the 
glory of this nation, when the sword 
was never at rest ; and yet there seem- 
ed to be no end to the numbers which 
were constantly then sent into the field. 
Italy, thou art fallen ; O how &llen ! 
Italy, thou deservest, notwithstanding, 
to rise, and to lift up thy head among 
nations. Let the Italians become a j9^o- 
pkj and Italy a country^ and the lords 
of the world would have no need to 
blush for the land that bred them, 
or for the posterity descended &om 
them. 
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PART IX. 

Return home, through Tuscany, Genoa, and 
France; fiecapitulation. 

Next to Greece, Italy is the most in- 
teresting country in Europe, on account 
of its ancient renown. They are both 
now reduced to insignificance by the 
tyranny which oppresses them. They 
may, however, again be restored to 
honor and prosperity. Should know. 
ledge and hberty be bestowed on themt 
that result would be certain. 

If inclination were to determine us, 
- we could remain long on the Apen- 
nines, contemplating the land that sur- 
rounds us, notwithstanding our distance 
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frona iJiat country in which Greece and 
Rome obtain a second life. But our 
time is limited. We plan travels and 
voyages to a still greater distance, and 
design to make other quarters of the 
globe the scene of our peregrinations. 
Our thirst of knowledge is not exhaust- 
ed, and we must hasten to deliberate 
on that measure, which, when we have 
settled our affairs at home, we are dis- 
posed to pursue. If absence from such 
a country as our own can be justified, 
our motive will justify it, which is to 
enlarge our knowledge of men and 
their manners, their laws and institu- 
tions, their political condition; their 
arts, sciences, literature, and religion. 
Florence, in Tuscany, first witnesses 
our return home, — a city rendered il- 
lustrious by the Medici, who were, 
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perhaps, the most distinguished citi- 
zens that ever belonged to any state. 
Florence then was free. From that 
time its freedom has disappeared, tho' 
the just government exercised over the 
people has left them in a more flourish* 
ing condition than that of most of the 
Italian states. — ^From Tuscany we pro- 
ceed to Genoa, a republic without li- 
berty; and without any very consider- 
ible renown, though some of its mem- 
bers, of the name of Doria, are deserv- 
ig of commemoration. The event of 
^'eatest note in latter times, previously 
the reduction of the country under 
e power of France, is the tyranny of 
s state towards the island of Corsica, 
ich was onte.of its dependencies. A, 
X contest naturally arose, that called 
bi some gloxious instances of heroism 
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tnd love of their country on tbe 
3f the islanders. 

Once more we are in France, of 
which we have said all that occurred to 
us on our journey to Italy. We find 
our course to be through Proven ce» the 
ancient Provincia Romana from which 
it takes its name, to Lyons, where silk 
manufactures once greatly flourished. 
We again pass through Paris, and, 
crossing Dover Straits, revisit our na- 
tive isle. 

In our peregrination this summer, 
we have visited 



England, 


Russia, 


Ireland, 


' Germany, 


Scotland, 


Holland, 


Iceland, 


France, 


Norway, 


Switzerland, 


Denmark, 


Italy. 


Sweden, 
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The towns which entertained us aS' 
we passed cannot be enumerated ; the 
capitals only can admit insertion. They 
are London, Dublin, Edinburgh, SkaU 
hold, Bergen, Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
St. Petersburg, Berlin, Amsterdam,. 
Paris, Geneva, Bern, Milan, Naples, 
Rome, Florence, Genoa. — -Out of Eng-^* 
land we have every where suffered in- 
conveniences, which the skill and riches 
of our land have eflfectually removed.—. 
Holland, and Saxony, and France, 
exhibited the clearest proof of intelli- 
gence and happiness, among foreign* 
countries. But, in every place, the. 
advantages which Britons enjoy were 
suggested to our minds. — The points 
with respect to which we made our 
principal comparisons were liberty^ 
knowledge^ and religion. There is lit-i, 
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tie fear of contradiction if we assert 
tiiat the principles of the Protestant 
fkith, though not generally studied and 
practised as they ought, give us a dear 
superiori^, on the two last heads, over 
all nations that we have visited* The 
principles of our laws and constitution, 
which are essentially founded on free- 
dom, civil and religious, raise us above 
the surrounding world, with respect to 
the first 

Trusting tiiat we are not unthankful 
to the Almighty for the advantages of 
our lot, nor deficient in true humility 
for being sensible of their value, we 
do not restrain our joy, on our own ao» 
count. At the same time, it becomes 
us to entertain true compassion for those 
who have not been visited by equal 
blessings; to be disposed to assist them. 
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if ^e can further their welfare ; and to 
be ready to exult, when a prospect of 
their melioration presents itself. We 
wotdd love England; we would love 
the whole world. May the people of 
every clime be blessed with all our pri- 
vileges, and learn to improve them ! 
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